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EDITORS’ NOTE 





has been published by the Institute of Sociology for nearly fifty 

years. But, as already announced by the Institute, its resources are 
insufficient to carry the burden of publishing the Review, and its con- 
nection with The Sociological Review will cease with the completion of 
the issues for 1951 and 1952. 

From 1953 The Sociological Review will be published by the University 
College of North Staffordshire. The provisional Editorial Board is 
composed of the Professors in the Social Sciences and allied subjects at 
the University College of North Staffordshire—Professor S. H. Beaver, 
Professor J. W. Blake, Professor S. E. Finer, Professor W. B. Gallie, 
Professor W. A. C. Stewart, Professor A. E. Teale, and Professor B. 
R. Williams. An announcement about the Editorial Board will be made 
in the next issue of the Review. We wish to take this opportunity of 
expressing our appreciation of the work done by the past Editors of 
The Sociological Review and our hope that the new series will justify the 
confidence of the Council of The Institute of Sociology that ‘the services 
of The Sociological Review to Social Science in this country and throughout 
the world will be increased rather than diminished’. 

Offers of articles from British or foreign writers should be addressed 
to The Secretary, Editorial Board of The Sociological Review, Univer- 
sity College, Keele, Staffordshire, England. 


T= Sociological Review (and the preceding Sociological Papers) 
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INDIVIDUAL AND 
SOCIAL CHANGE IN A COMMUNITY 
UNDER PRESSURE* 


Nevitt Sanford 





change and with the effects upon the individual of changes in 

the groups and communities of which he is a part. At the same 
time, I join those who have urged that the large organisation or the 
small community offers special advantages as a unit for study. This unit 
is not so large that the necessary observations cannot be made, but 
large enough, and-sufficiently complicated in its structure, so that some 
generalisations derived from its study might hold for the whole society. 
It is to be urged, however, that this can be true only if the relations of 
the organisation to the larger society are understood and specified. 

The University of California, during the period of the so-called 
Loyalty Oath Controversy, seems to me to lend itself well to the kind of 
study which has been indicated. Social and political forces present in the 
nation at large—in the world at large—forces which could not be des- 
cribed or understood without references to history and its present phase, 
were brought directly to bear upon the university, resulting in changes 
in the social structure as sweeping as they were profound. Yet, if one put 
his mind to it, it was still possible to keep track of individuals. Some, it 
appears, had important roles in furthering the major totalitarian trend, 
others in resistance to it; all were required to adjust, and this for many 
involved drastic internal reorganisation. These adjustments in indivi- 
duals led directly to changes in social structure—changes which in their 
turn required new individual adjustments. 

The briefest review of the major events of the crisis will suffice for the 
present purpose. . 

In March 1949, the President of the University recommended to the 
Board of Regents that, in view of apparently impending attacks upon 
the university by groups within the state legislature, all employees of the 
university be required to sign, in addition to the constitutional oath of 
loyalty, an oath having special reference to the Regents’ anti-communist 

*Atn address before the New York Psychological Association, New York, grd January 
1953- 
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policy. This recommendation was unanimously adopted by the board. 
In June, the Academic Senate (Northern Section) met to consider what 
action to take. Although there appeared to be much unity of feeling, 
in opposition to the special oath, there were many differences of opinion 
about grounds for opposition and about what was to be done. Finally, a 
resolution was passed requesting the President to ask the Regents that 
the special oath ‘be deleted or revised in a manner mutually acceptable 
to the Regents and members of the Academic Senate’. The Senate’s 
Advisory Committee (advisory to the President) was instructed to consult 
with the President ‘with a view to working out a solution’. No solution 
was immediately forthcoming; and there followed a period of about a 
year of negotiation, dispute and compromise. During the first five or six 
months the faculty marshalled its strength and showed increasing firm- 
ness, but the Regents remained unyielding; and then, under great 
economic pressure and in the absence of widespread public support, the 
faculty began a slow retreat from its earlier idealistic position and was 
finally routed altogether when the Regents dismissed forty-five of their 
members. 

The dispute was then taken into the courts, where it remained until 
last November. The final result might be termed a limited victory for 
academic freedom. But, as so often happens in such cases, so much his- 
tory had intervened that the final decision had the aspect of anti-climax, 
if not irrelevance. (The special oath was ruled out, and the dismissed 
professors were reinstated on the condition that they sign a new oath 
required of all state employees). 

It needs only to be added that the faculty, immediately after the 
defeat of their political efforts, when they were in a position, so to speak, 
of having ‘nothing to lose but their chains’, showed that they were quite 
unbowed; by their ringing denunciation of the Regents’ action, by their 
rejection of the principle of co-operation against conscience, by their 
practical steps to support their colleagues who had been dismissed, they 
recaptured the moral position on which they had first taken their stand. 

Virtually all of the facts that are needed for the present purpose have 
been set forth in The Year of the Oath by George Stewart and others. 
The present paper may be regarded as an effort to add a few footnotes 
to that work. Naturally it is impossible to do more than touch upon a 
few aspects of the whole changing picture. As story material, I am sure 
the whole thing is old hat. In another sense, however, it is very much 
alive; for I believe we have here excellent examples of social processes of 
wide generality and considerable significance. I should like to make one 
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Individual and Social Change in a Community Under Pressure 
effort to exploit some of this material for social science before it fades 
altogether from my mind. 

The social changes to which my title refers include such practical 
matters as the decrease in the output of research and in the quality of 
teaching, such formal organisational matters as changes in routes of 
communication and in the occupancy of such roles as committee chair- 
manships, such impersonal social matters as the splitting of the com- 
munity first into two groups, then into several groups and finally into 
numerous splinter groups, or the increased cohesion in some depart- 
ments and the disruption in others, and finally such changes in the 
organisation of social roles as the decline and disappearance of some 
leaders and the emergence of others, the breaking up of some friendship 
groups and the formation of others, changed attitudes toward the Presi- 
dent, changed attitudes of students toward professors and so on. Various 
social science disciplines have at their disposal the means for describing 
with some precision states of affairs in all these areas. I am reasonably 
sure that a systematic study of the California incident in its temporal 
aspect would yield many hypotheses concerning the conditions of 
change in these areas; and that in a recurrence of a similar incident it 
would actually be possible to predict changes in formal organisation, in 
role structure and so on. 

As for what happened to individuals, the Year of the Oath reports, 
on the basis of systematic interviewing: worry, depression, fatigue, fear, 
insomnia, drinking, headache, and indigestion; failure to function well, 
worsening of relations with colleagues, suspicion, distrust, loss of self- 
respect. One might say that we were offered a remarkable opportunity 
to study the dependence of mental health and ill health upon factors in 
the contemporary social situation. For myself, accustomed to focus 
mainly on historical determinants of ill health, the experience was an 
eye-opener 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to go very far into these matters here 
or with the limited perspective of the psychologist. I have chosen to 
confine myself to three general topics, first, personality factors as deter- 
minants of the individual’s role in the production of social change, 
second, personality factors as determinants of the ways in which other 
individuals and groups are perceived in a crisis and of the role require- 
ments made upon them, and, third, some changes in the inner household 
of the individual attendant upon conflict and disruption in the social 
groups of which he is a member. 

II 
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Personality factors as determinants of role selection 

The chapter entitled ‘Life in the Ivory Tower’ in The Year of the 
Oath begins with a rather charming analogy. The academic commun- 
ity at Berkeley is likened to the Indian tribe who used to inhabit that 
same area, and the onslaught of the University’s Regents is seen as 
analogous to the encroachment upon the Indians of the all-powerful 
Spaniards. The councils in the sweat-house might well have resembled 
some of those which took place in our Faculty Club. ‘Doubtless some of 
them, uncompromising, counselled resistance, and others pointed out 
that resistance against such power was mere suicide. Doubtless some 
advised flight; others, abject submission. . . . If the period of strain was 
long extended . . . we can only believe that many tribesmen became 
acutely depressed, that old friends quarrelled, that certain renegades 
went over to the enemy, and that a kind of general disintegration set in.’ 

This analogy, though subject to revision as we shall see, has the very 
great merit of regarding the California dispute as but an instance of 
something that is very general; it invites us to seek the general lawsofgroup 
conflict and of group change under pressure. More than that, it invites 
us to consider the role of individual character in determining the course 
of events; for surely the tribesmen who were advising this or that kind of 
action were governed largely by their individual personality structures. 

Our book on the authoritarian personality! was published in the 
midst of the loyalty oath controversy. A colleague, from the Depart- 
ment of Speech, who knew this work—and who, evidently mistaking an 
outward calm for scientific disinterestedness—said to me, ‘This must be 
a perfect laboratory set-up for you.’ Many of us psychologists, in casual 
conversation have spoken of the California incident as if the community 
had suffered an infestation of authoritarian personalities, or as if those 
authoritarian personalities normally to be found in such a setting, 
among Regents and academicians alike, had somehow got the upper 
hand. At the same time, however, some reviewers of The Authoritarian 
Personality have stated that this research represented a ‘personality 
approach,’ in contradistinction to some other kind of approach—pre- 
sumably an historical or a social or economic-determinist one. The 
question, of course, is how far do factors of personality enter into mat- 
ters such as this loyalty oath controversy. And granting that they do 
enter in, how do they take their place within the framework of history 
and socio-economic process? 

1 The Authoritarian Perserality by T. W. Adorno, E. Frenkel-Brunswick, D. J. Levinson 
and R. N. Sanford. 
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Let us consider, first, some hypotheses concerning the behaviour of 
the Regents. It may be that in requiring the special oath they behaved 
wisely, with a full grasp of the realities of the situation. This hypothesis 
need not detain us, however, for the fact remains that they acted in such 
a way as to get large sections of the faculty up in arms; and finding 
themselves opposed, they resorted to policies and tactics that were 
unmistakably totalitarian. 

It must be pointed out first—and this is the main trouble with the 
above analogy of the Indian tribe—that the Regents were actually a part 
of the university community. They certainly belonged with the tribe 
rather than with the Spaniards; strictly speaking, or constitutionally 
speaking, they were the tribal chiefs. To use another analogy, they were 
very important members of our ‘university family’. The attack on the 
university from outside was apparently building up among the Spaniards 
in the state legislature. The Regents and the university administration, 
acting in their role of tribal chiefs, sought to ward off the attack by 
appeasement, or even by collaborationist activities. Hence, we never did 
see in the California dispute that drawing together of the whole com- 
munity such as we expect to see when the enemy is outside and clearly 
perceived, Instead we saw a deep division within the ranks, such as 
occurs in modern states whose wars are not only tribal or nationalistic 
but ideological; everybody, Regents and faculty alike, had to be con- 
cerned with internal as well as external enemies. More than this, those 
members of the faculty who wished to fight the external enemy found 
themselves opposed by established authority, and had thus to engage 
in activity of a revolutionary sort. George Stewart remarks at another 
place that if the Regents had chosen to lead a fight against the outside 
enemies of the university, they would have found the faculty behind them 
to a man. In the event, the struggle was essentially a civil one and hence 
more complicated and disturbing; the emotional implications of such 
strife go very deep, and divisions within the social group or body politic 
lead inevitably to divisions within the individual personality. This is a 
matter to which we shall revert later on. 

The attribution of authoritarianism to the Regents seems at first 
glance justified on two grounds: they adopted an attitude of authori- 
tarian submission toward an imagined public opinion—the outside 
enemy; and they adopted an attitude of authoritarian aggression 
toward those under their governance. Yet, I believe we should be ex- 
ceedingly cautious about the assignment of personality determinants of 
these actions, and we should reject altogether the easy supposition that 
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these authoritarian actions were merely the work of authoritarian 
personalities. 

To dramatise the issue somewhat I should like to suggest that it is 
very instructive to consider the California dispute from a Marxist point 
of view. George Stewart’s valuable research on the individual members 
of the Board of Regents makes it very easy to apply to them the ‘ruling 
class’ concept. And the whole course of events from the beginning up _ 
to the time of a lower court’s decision in favour of the faculty, seemed to 
be toward a polarity, with the Regents, as representatives of established 
economic power at one pole, an economically dependent, spiritless, 
‘proletarianised’ group of academic employees at the other. This move- 
ment certainly had an appearance of inevitability, and it must be said 
that some people on our side seemed ready to adapt themselves to, if 
not to help along, this historical arrangement of forces. 

The major fault with this formulation is the consideration that a 
group of small business men, small farmers, labour leaders, professional 
men, and former academicians or university presidents—to approxi- 
mate George Stewart’s ideal board—would probably have behaved 
as a group very much as our Regents did. They would now have been 
men in public life, and in the prevailing circumstances, they could not 
have afforded to permit their anti-Communist valour to become sus- 
pect. Moreover, there was no evidence to suggest that any of the 
Regents consciously attempted to manipulate things in such a way as 
to serve immediate economic ends;-there were political motives, to be 
sure, but here what was to be observed was sensitivity to that public 
opinion in which they themselves participated even as they helped 
to create it. 

As the struggle proceeded the Regents, of course, became more and 
more totalitarian in their actions. This, I think, is best understood in 
field-theoretical terms. They were in a position corresponding some- 
what to that of the teacher before a rebellious and misunderstood class. 
The more things threatened to get out of hand the more rigid they 
became, and the more rigid they became the greater was the actual 
danger of a break-out somewhere, and so on. 

This view of the Regents’ behaviour tends to play down group 
membership determinants and to accent the general psychology of 
response to social role, to the momentary face-to-face group-situation 
and totrends of opinion in the countryat large. Farther back in the history 
of the dispute, when threats to the university were building up in the 
state legislature, the matter would be otherwise, for there, it seemed 
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clear, some classical authoritarian types could be seen at work. As far as 
the Regents’ behaviour is concerned, the most that can be said for 
authoritarianism in personality is that it probably gave rise to certain 
susceptibilities and readinesses, for example, the stronger the authori- 
tarian disposition in personality the earlier did a Regent adopt a rigid 
attitude toward the rebellious faculty. If, however, a programme for 
selecting Regents or Trustees on the basis of psychological tests—a 
programme of which Otto Klineberg would no doubt approve—were to 
be adopted, then some sort of equivalent of the F-scale,! for measuring 
authoritarian trends, ought probably to be included in the battery. 

When it comes to the faculty and other members of the university 
staff, the matter is much the same. Probably few who knew the univer- 
sity would disagree with George Stewart’s statement that ‘the faculty 
was representative of the general population, exhibiting the same range 
of political opinion and social outlook.’ This means that had a scale for 
measuring authoritarianism been administered to all university per- 
sonnel affected by the oath a wide range of scores would have been 
obtained. And, I suppose, one might have expected a correlation be- 
tween scale score and the stage at which the oath was signed. But such a 
correlation could not have been very high, for a great variety of potent 
factors, including especially factors other than personal inclination, 
operated to determine when a given individual would sign the oath. 
One might say that had the mean F-scale score been high, and dispersion 
slight, there would have been no controversy in the first place; so large a 
proportion would have signed at the start that organised opposition 
would have made no crucial difference. 

The point to emphasise is that we are concerned here with a more or 
less normal distribution, of authoritarianism, with a mean probably 
lower than would be found in the population at large. The question is, 
how do authoritarian trends in personality exert their influence in such 
circumstances as we are considering. An attempt at a general formula- 
tion would be as follows. In the whole complex of events, situations 
arise which act as stimuli for the authoritarianism latent in us all; in 
such circumstances the more authoritarian personalities are the first to 
respond, and they carry other slightly less authoritarian rare 
along with them; then they proceed to help transform the situation in 
such a way that the stimulus for authoritarian response is greater than it 
was before. Meanwhile, those who have responded, under strong stimu- 
lation, in an authoritarian way find it very difficult to get back to where 

1 See The Authoritarian Personality 
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they were in the first place; a certain commitment has been made, and 
they find themselves involved in an authoritarian structure. Those who 
cannot adapt themselves tend to leave the field, and the structure be- 
comes self-perpetuating. 

Let us return to the first meeting of the Academic Senate, in June 
1949, when the strong resolution that the special oath be deleted 
suffered amendment and the Advisory Committee was instructed to 
consult with the President with a view to working out a solution. Con- 
cerning this meeting George Stewart and his collaborators have this to 
say: 

‘the faculty makes an important parliamentary mistake, which is to 

vex them later and perhaps fatally to injure their cause; viz., certain 

members believe the Advisory Committee has been entrusted with 
power to act, while other members believe that the Committee has 
been given power only to consult and refer the matter back to the 

Senate’ and, in another place, ‘If the faculty had firmly asked in June 

what it asked in September, or in September what it asked in Novem- 

ber, the controversy might have ended at that point.’ 

How did it happen that despite great unity of feeling in support of a 
clear and firm resolution, the faculty actually emerged from the meeting 
formally on record as indecisive, willing to consider compromise on 
principle, and deeply divided? There were, to be sure, technical and 
accidental factors such as the unfamiliarity of liberal members—who, as 
might be expected, had attended tog few faculty meetings—with Senate 
rules and parliamentary procedure, but there is strong evidence that 
the main trouble was psychological. Amid the rousing speeches in 
defence of democratic rights, there was occasionally heard a voice 
urging caution; e.g., ‘the Regents would not have proposed this if they 
had not had good reason’, ‘we must not declare war on the Regents,’ 
and when it came to the question of just how to proceed, these voices 
grew more confident; ‘we must go through the regular, established 
channels’. These voices, for the most part as it seemed, came from men 
who were in some sense close to the administration, or who held import- 
ant administrative posts, or who had done notable work as members of 
important committees. They were the voices of soundness, of conser- 
vatism. We must not be hasty with the diagnosis of authoritarian per- 
sonality trends. There are role determinants to be considered. It seems 
very likely that some men, in urging caution, were doing no more than 
fulfilling the requirements of their roles within the university structure. 
And that in the acceptance of these roles authoritarianism within the 
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personality was of no particular importance. Yet, the occasion was 
heavily charged with emotion; men were most certainly responding in 
accordance with reaction systems that went pretty deep. In so far as 
there were authoritarian personalities among us, I do not think we need 
doubt which way they were inclined. But most of us listened to the 
words of caution; we did not want to do anything foolish; perhaps we 
did not want to be too closely identified with those among us who 
seemed a little too eager to engage in an all-out war against the Regents. 
We wanted to be reasonable. I suppose it is no longer news that totali- 
tarian movements gain their staunchest supporters, in time, from the 
ranks of the law-abiding citizens. And probably it is in just such situa- 
tions as this, situations in which various accidental factors could seem 
to have dictated the choice, that irrevocable steps are taken. 

What I am really suggesting, then, is that in situations of this kind we 
should focus not so much on particular personalities as on kinds of 
behaviour. It may be granted that mistaken actions will originate more 
readily in some personalities than in others, but it is actions—their 
determinants and their consequences—that should command our first 
attention, for there is the danger that they will be evoked in any of us. 


Unconscious factors as determinants of how others are perceived and of what is 
expected of them. 

One of the major factors making for strain throughout the California 
controversy was our inability to predict what was going to happen. We 
rarely had the satisfaction, the ego-supporting experience, of seeing 
things go according to expectations. We were forever being surprised, 
taken aback; unable to anticipate happenings, we had to be prepared 
for anything—which amounted to being fully prepared for nothing. 
These, of course, are the circumstances of panic. Fear, such as would 
have been appropriate to rea] danger, tended to be replaced by anxiety, 
and, accordingly, the reaction systems of early childhood were aroused 
and tended more and more to influence our imagery of those about us— 
the Regents, the President, colleagues, students, the general public. 
The more such imagery came to dominate our perceptions, the less well 
were we able to predict. A vicious circle was complete. 

The Regents of course were central in all this. Our whole strategy 
depended essentially on how we sized them up. Now there was—and is 
—~a standing order of the Regents that no member of the faculty may 
communicate directly with a Regent; and, since for a very long time the 
Regents had caused no special trouble, they were in the minds of most 
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of us very shadowy figures. And so, as feeling mounted in the June 
meeting referred to above, the stage was well set for projection. It was 
apparent from the speeches that were made, that imagery concerning 
the Regents varied widely. At one extreme was imagery of them as wise 
and benevolent ‘elder statesmen’ who would do nothing but what they, 
after sober thought, had decided was best for the university. At the 
other extreme was imagery of them as erstwhile ‘robber barons’, who 
had now cynically taken on a garb of respectability and public service, 
while remaining hand-in-glove with the powerful economic interests of 
the state. The prevailing view, and the one that was to be crucially 
determining, was that they were at least reasonable men, and that a 
‘mature’ approach was not to go off half-cocked, but calmly to talk 
things over with them. If we behaved ourselves we would be treated 
with justice; with some sternness perhaps, but certainly with justice. 
This imagery of the Regents persisted for a long time; it withstood 
several striking demonstrations that as a group they deviated very con- 
siderably from what the imagery portrayed. There were, no doubt, a 
number of men in important faculty positions who had already come to 
terms with power and were for peace with the Regents at any price, but 
in my opinion their influence would not have been very important but 
for the widespread and deeply rooted feeling that good behaviour would 
be rewarded—that the Regents in the end would enact the role of 
judicious authority. We cannot doubt but that men have to be sorely 
tried before they will undertake to throw off the restraints of constituted 
authority. The cry ‘we must put trust in the good faith of the Regents’ 
lasted beyond the time when objective evidence argued to the contrary. 
As the Regents, by their actions, moved into the unmistakable posi- 
tion of ‘the enemy’ there appeared a tendency to dwell in fantasy upon 
their overwhelming power and ruthlessness. During some months of the 
controversy an important question for strategy was how many non- 
signers of the oath would the Regents fire, rather than retreat from 
their position, Five hundred was a more or less official estimate at one 
time—the estimate of a committee selected to lead the faculty’s fight. I 
think it is fair to say that men (I mean here men and not women, who 
were less prone to this kind of persecution imagery) who had earlier 
over-estimated the ‘good father’ aspects of the Regents were the very 
ones who tended now to over-estimate the ruthless power aspect. The 
two kinds of imagery are not unrelated. At one meeting a professor, in 
urging his colleagues to sign the oath and thus accept a compromise 
proposed by his committee, asserted that the Regents would fire five 
18 
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hundred before they would give in and that all should put their trust in 
the good faith of the Regents. 

At the start and for a long time the Regents were conceived as a unit; 
later, after a number of Regents’ meetings had been reported in the 
press, it became apparent that they themselves were sharply divided. 
Here we seemed to borrow a page from Melanie Klein. We conceived 
of ‘bad’ Regents who would give no quarter at all, and ‘good’ Regents 
who supported the position of the majority of the faculty. It now became 
possible to hate the ‘bad’ Regents and love the ‘good’ Regents. This was 
an aid to internal equilibrium. But the greatest care had to be taken lest 
in opposing the ‘bad’ Regents someone would go too far and alienate 
the ‘good’ Regents. 

The analogy—one might almost say the fact—of ‘the university 
family,’ once again seems more fitting than the analogy of the Indians 
and the Spaniards. The family analogy was employed in a rather 
striking way by the leader of the ‘bad’ Regents. At one stage of the dis- 
pute—a fairly late stage—a compromise appeared to have been reached. 
The arrangement was that the non-signing professors were to have 
hearings by the Faculty Committee on Privilege and Tenure, whose 
recommendations—for firing or retention—were to be followed by the 
Regents. Protesting against this arrangement, Mr. X angrily exclaimed, 
‘They will tell their brothers, but they won’t tell us.’ This traditionalist 
has a right to bemoan the fact that in so far as we in America are moving 
in the direction of totalitarianism, the instrument for enforcing con- 
formity becomes more and more the peer culture rather than traditional 
authority; but Mr. X ought to realise that the major fault lies with him 
and his kind. Instead of exercising the father role to lead us toward 
worthy objectives which we all can share, they too often exploit our 
natural trust, in the interests of power and security for themselves alone. 

It would, of course, be wrong to attempt to describe the controversy 
as mainly a family drama. There were no doubt other determinants, in 
our culture and in the climate of opinion, of how the Regents were per- 
ceived. And there was, after all, reality. The present thesis is simply that 
such emotional undercurrents as I have indicated were always there— 
to favour misperceptions and to render clear thinking difficult. As pres- 
sure mounted and frustration increased, as any way out seemed in- 
creasingly remote, as one’s identity as a professor was threatened, then 
perceptions of the scene tended increasingly to be influenced by uncon- 
scious fantasies. 

We find a very similar state of affairs when we come to consider 
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imagery of the President. Abraham Flexner quotes a man whom lie 
describes as a ‘wise philanthropist, head of a great business, and trustee 
of a university’ saying, ‘A man may be president of a trans-continentai 
railroad, an international banking corporation, a far-flung business, 
but the presidency of a great university is an impossible post.’ Sociology 
has provided us with a nice under-statement of the case; the post in- 
volves by its very nature a conflict of roles. One might suggest, again 
borrowing from sociology, that we have to do here with a ‘cultural lag’. 
The post seems to have been nicely designed in the beginning for an 
educator with a philosophy of his own who could lay down conditions 
for accepting the post, win the support of his faculty and push through a 
programme. But the day of the ‘strong president’ seems to be about 
over. (How many of us could name more than four or five university 
presidents? The smile is familiar, but I can’t remember the name! The 
situation seems to be somewhat better with the colleges.) Either of the 
president’s roles—appointee and voting member of the Regents or chief 
executive of the faculty—would seem to be enough all but to dominate 
astrong personality. The university president to-day seems usually to be 
enmeshed in a vast machinery; decisions of necessity tend to be purely 
administrative or political. 

And yet the emotional need for a strong president persists. Just as on 
the national scene the President remains as the vehicle for the hopes and 
aspirations of the people, despite his steadily decreasing freedom of move- 
ment, so with the faculty in times of crisis: the need is for a sanctioned 
leader behind whom all can rally. So I think it was with us anyway. 
We kept hoping the President would do something, we cherished the 
illusion that he was doing something, long after our better judgment 
should have told us that we were asking for the impossible. Our hopes 
went up or down as reports filtered down from the Regents’ meetings 
that he had been weak or strong, had stood up well or poorly. There 
were efforts to exempt him from the skulduggery that was frequently 
ascribed to ‘the administration’. In short, I think there was a wide- 
spread tendency to project into the President imagery of the ‘good 
father’. Or, perhaps, somewhat more realistically, on the part of some, 
that of the ‘elder brother’. The Regents, of course, had more or less pre- 
empted the role of ‘bad father’, but at times when it appeared that the 
President was their ally, he too shared in this projection. I would not 
exclude the possibility that the President stood, in some of our minds, as 
a ‘mother figure’. This hypothesis might, as a matter of fact, help to ex- 
plain the persistent hope and belief that the President could somehow 
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intercede with the Regents, or take some sort of lead in the struggle for 
democratic rights. Perhaps our training in American culture was such 
that it was difficult to believe that mother could get nowhere with 
father or would not sooner or later speak up for idealism. The precise 
nature of the imagery would, of course, make little difference; the point 
is that in our somewhat regressed state, deeper emotional trends in- 
fluenced the role requirements made upon others and distorted our per- 
ceptions of them, thus interfering palpably with the effective pursuit of 
our purpose. 

What ‘public opinion’—what ‘the people’ think or will do—is, I 
suppose, always an excellent screen for projection. In the present in- 
stance it was generally assumed that the public would feel little sym- 
pathy for our cause, and in a sense this was correct, for within two years 
the voters of the state were to support a loyalty oath rather over- 
whelmingly. But this does not mean that we had any special insight into 
the workings of the public mind, or that we—many of us—were not 
right for the wrong reasons. In general, I think we committed the un- 
pardonable political error of over-estimating popular information and 
under-estimating popular intelligence. For tactical reasons, no effort 
was made to carry the issue to the public until very late in the day; and 
then rather gingerly, cautiously, defensively. ‘Don’t make any public 
statements’ became an almost daily warning to non-signers; there was 
the implied danger that if they sounded off about democratic rights the 
people would think they were Communists. Yet, so complete was our 
preoccupation with the dispute, we tended unconsciously to assume 
that others knew about it too. In my own experience I never encoun- 
tered anyone outside the academic community who had more than the 
vaguest notion of what the dispute was about, but who could not be 
brought to see, after five minutes of explanation, the justice of our cause. 
(This is not to say, of course, that he would have voted on our side.) 

As members of the academic profession we permit ourselves, from 
time to time, a certain measure of contempt for other people, not so 
much for the ‘mass’ of people, as for the semi-educated, perhaps espe- 
cially for the alumni, who do most to determine policy in our country. 
We thus have reason to suppose that the feeling is mutual. And we are 
well aware, from both subjective and objective evidence, of a traditional 
hostility toward ‘teacher’. These things, combined with such knowledge 
as we had about the general climate of opinion, were enough to make us 
suspect general disapproval. At any rate, once a man had fully identified 
himself with the opposition to the oath, he felt himself to be in the role 
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of a non-conformist, so far as the general public was concerned. The 
tendency to contempt was now reinforced, for it served as a mechanism 
of defence. 

As evidence that unwarranted assumptions about public disapproval 
actually injured our cause I may cite the following. Lawyers on our 
faculty spoke frequently in our meetings, and almost always, it seemed 
to me, to the effect that we could not stand a chance in court—and 
especially not if we stood on constitutional grounds. Now, since our 
state constitution says clearly that the university shall be kept free of 
political influence and, that there shall be no oath of office other than 
the long-standing constitutional one, the clear implication was that the 
court would somehow be guided by a prevalent public opinion. When 
the appellate court decided for the faculty, and with a clear stand on 
constitutional ground, the lawyers had no recourse but to say it was a 
poor decision from a legal point of view. But the damage had been done. 
The persistent thought that we had no chance in court had a depressing 
effect upon morale. 

I am not saying that an all-out campaign of publicity could have won 
the day (though I keep thinking of how the Alien and Sedition Laws 
were repealed); but it does seem that we worried ourselves more than 
was necessary with our imagery of the general public, and that we ex- 
pressed less faith in democracy than is healthy. 

It is remarkable how little, in the various discussions of the California 
dispute, has been said about the students. One might suppose that in a 
study of a university community, students would have a very important 
role. Actually, in the California incident, student opinion counted not 
at all. If the student was a graduate and a teaching or research assistant, 
he was lost in the shuffle; his, so to speak, was a second class conscience. 
Perhaps this is a reflection of the tendency in our culture to prolong 
adolescence, and to regard college students as in no important sense 
grown up. Our students, like most, were either somewhat radical or 
generally passive, that is to say, conservative. The best ones, that is, 
those in whom we could see something of ourselves, were, of course, 
more on the radical side. They, therefore, represented those parts of 
our personality that urged us to do something bold and foolish—and 
noble. The organised graduate students—the ‘non-senate academic 
employees’—never deviated from the idealistic position they assumed 
at the start; and this despite faculty pressure and the gravest economic 
danger. They made us anxious. They had, of course, to be held in check, 
lest they aroused danger in the ‘bad’ Regents or timidity in the ‘good’ 
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ones. Naturally, they made many of us wonder whether we were being 
true to ourselves. 


Changes in the Individual 

We may now turn to consider briefly some effects of changes in the 
community upon the internal structure of the individual. 

The outstanding fact about a special oath is that it necessarily creates 
a conflict of conscience both in those who take it and in those who do 
not. This was pointed out to us at our first meeting by a European 
colleague who had witnessed the destruction of the German and Italian 
universities—very largely with the use of oaths—under Hitler and 
Mussolini. In our case a number of people signed the oath more or less 
right away. There were various reasons. Some regarded it as ‘just a 
piece of paper’, some sympathised with the Regents’ action, some— 
perhaps most—thought with good reason that economic sanctions 
would be immediate, and some, in the general confusion of that first 
summer, thought that the Academic Senate had officially approved the 
oath. When it became clear that the faculty, as an organised body, was 
going to make an issue of it, these men were immediately divided within 
themselves. On the one hand, there were the demands of loyalty to one’s 
colleagues and on the other, the need to justify one’s action or to uphold 
the principles that had led to signing the oath. Some warded off guilt 
feelings by working long and hard to effect the repeal of the oath and by 
supporting their non-signing colleagues to the end; others, though 
working for repeal of the oath were perhaps over-eager for a settlement, 
and thus too ready to compromise the principles which others were up- 
holding. Still others—relatively few, I think—repressed the guilt feelings 
and grew increasingly impatient with uncompromising colleagues; at 
least one went over completely to the Regents, writing a letter to show 
his solidarity with them and his rejection of the faculty position. 

Non-signers of the oath had, I think, during the first months of the 
controversy a relatively easier time of it. They had the satisfaction of 
having taken a conscientious position in defence of traditional principles 
of freedom, and they had the support not only of their most highly 
respected colleagues but of the voting majority in the Academic Senate. 
But as time went on their position became increasingly difficult. As the 
Academic Senate began its retreat, began voting in favour of com- 
promises with the Regents, non-signers began to find themselves not 
only without the full support of their official body, but actually divided 
among themselves. After the Academic Senate had voted, when the 
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dispute was about nine months old, to uphold the Regents’ policy ex- 
cluding Communists from positions in the University, thus giving up 
the principles of ‘no political test’ and ‘no guilt by association’, in the 
belief that this would end the controversy, those individuals who still 
felt bound to stand on these principles found themselves in dissent not 
only from the Regents but from the great majority of their own 
colleagues. And even those who preferred to remain uncompromising 
with respect to the principle that only teachers may judge the com- 
petence of teachers, or who had other good reasons for not signing the 
oath, found themselves, at times, rather isolated from the larger acade- 
mic community. At times when some particular strategy or some par- 
ticular compromise was being urged by the leadership of the Senate, the 
appeal to the non-signers was on the basis of faculty unity or ‘love of the 
university’, i.e., signing the oath at a particular time, it was urged, 
would spare the university the worst damage. Here then, there was con- 
flict between the demands of individual conscience or, as some would 
have it, pride and the need for conformity with the immediate and 
highly valued group. In other words the non-signer was forced to 
wonder whether in insisting on the luxury of a clear individual con- 
science he was not letting his colleagues down. 

We might say, then, that both signers and non-signers suffered from 
moral insupport. It might be inserted here that the distinction between 
signers and non-signers should not be over-drawn. Whether or not a 
person signed the oath, and when, was a function of many factors; not 
least, economic ones. Hence, when it comes to assigning virtue, as you 
and I would conceive it to-day, the signer-non-signer dimension would 
be far from a complete guide. What mattered most psychologically, 
as it seemed, was whether or not—and the degree to which—a person 
was allied in spirit with the non-signers. Almost everybody involved, 
let us say, suffered moral insupport; and I think we may say that in 
almost everybody changes by conflict or splitting in an internal object 
or agency—the good superego—followed immediately upon, and was 
determined by, conflict and splitting in the surrounding community. 

We are, of course, accustomed to the idea that the establishment of a 
superego requires a long series of reinforcements by external agencies, 
which presumably decrease in importance as the individual matures. 
Many of us, however, have not been accustomed to paying much 
attention to the continuous reliance of the more or less mature superego 
upon external reinforcing agencies. Perhaps in times of relative social 
stability the phenomenon is not easy to observe; and it is rare that we 
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have the opportunity to observe what happens under social disorganisa- 
tion. In recent years we have been much enlightened by observations 
made within the concentration camps, by Bettelheim and others. The 
author of The Jungle Democracy remarks that men whose nations were 
still fighting in the war stood up better, in the concentration camp, than 
men whose nations had gone down through occupation or internal 
collapse. In the present instance, I think the same processes were at 
work, though in a situation far less extreme. 

But we seem hardly to have accounted in full for the serious internal 
disturbances that occurred. The split within the faculty community 
was the more serious for the individual the more exclusively he had 
come to rely on that community. And such reliance was made necessary 
for most, it seemed, not only because they were opposing the authority 
of the Regents but because of the disapproval, real or imagined, of the 
public at large. It was probably this latter as much as anything, that 
threatened ones identity as a professor; and if one’s professional col- 
leagues were going to be divided and therefore weak, where could 
strength be found? 

Can we in this day and age conceive of an individual conscience, that 
is both enlightened and so firmly internalised that it can endure without 
external support? Can we, without resorting to the concepts of psycho- 
pathology? I should doubt it. The present episode did not provide a 
crucial test of this question, and let us hope that we never see the ex- 
periment undertaken. There were, as we have seen, men and women 
who held out against the oath despite the power of the Regents, the 
disapproval—real or imagined—of the general public, the impatience 
of the faculty leadership, and even the solicitous urgings of respected 
colleagues. But they were not, I think, without external support. They 
had each other, they had staunch friends outside the university, they 
had the support—and knowledge of the hopes and expectations—of 
colicagues at other universities and colleges, they, in many cases, had 
their wives or husbands, and they had the remembered promptings of 
admired figures in more remote times and places. Last ditch non- 
si ners sometimes joked among themselves about the interesting psycho- 
logical study they as a group would make. But I am not aware that this 
needed research was ever undertaken. One hypothesis may be suggested: 
that they were all in some sense inner directed, to use David Reisman’s 
term. And another thing: I think most still had roots in some other 
community or culture than mid-century Berkeley. Some had not been at 
Berkeley long enough to become fully integrated into the university 
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community, others perhaps could not be altogether integrated. There 
was also the factor of having other identities besides that of university 
professor. And finally, there was the factor of knowledge, at least a 
sense of familiarity with what was going on, than which there is no 
greater supporter of the ego; this, it seems safe to say, was greater on 
the average, in this group than in the faculty at large. Perhaps it was 
not so much knowledge, as an irresistible impulse to take an analytic 
view of things. One professor, who has published a statement about 
the controversy and his position in it, lists among his reasons for not 
signing the oath his curiosity about what would happen to him. 

One resolution that I have made, as a more or less direct result of this 
experience at Berkeley, is to try harder to understand what such writers 
as Harry Stack Sullivan, Norman Cameron, Melanie Klein, and some 
of the group dynamicists, perhaps particularly the Tavistock group, are 
driving at. I mean workers who, in so far as I now understand them, 
have sought to conceptuliase the internal community, the personality, 
in terms that could also be applied to the external community. You 
will have noticed some attempts at this kind of thinking in this paper. 

Since in taking an oath, if one does so seriously and willingly, one 
gives over part of his individual conscience to those who require the 
oath, it follows that one is not the same afterward. One has introjected 
a new object, and it is reasonable to say that that agency, group or 
institution is part of conscience, and it is not so important any longer to 
say whether it is inside or outside the individual. The Regents, for those 
who opposed them, were clearly an external persecutor, but since 
response to them depended on how they were perceived, and how they 
were perceived depended on what was projected on to them, one might 
say that the external persecutor was also inside. I need not remind you 
of the projected father, mother, and sibling imagery, or of the spirited 
students who had to be responded to as if they were some of our own 
impulses. And as we have just seen, the ‘good superego’, which could 
make us joyful or depressed, depending on whether we felt it was for us 
or against us, tended more and more as the pressure increased, to find 
residence in external representatives. 

Just one more example. The Year of the Oath reports many in- 
stances of suspicion, founded and unfounded, among the opponents of 
the oath. This suspicion centred mainly on colleagues or members of the 
administration who might have ‘gone over to the .nemy’, or who might 
not be doing their part in the struggle although they appeared to be 
friends. Now, in so far as a man had tendencies to defection which he 
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could not accept in himself he would be disposed to see such tendencies 
in others. Thus, one might say, if there had been no traitors it might 
well have been necessary to invent them. But there were traitors. As one 
colleague pointed out, “You can’t call it paranoia when one’s suspicions 
are in accordance with the fact.’ But you can say that the presence of 
real external traitors made the internal one the more difficult to man- 
age, and that the amount of hostility directed to the external traitor 
depended in part, on the strength of his internal ‘bad object.’ 

I still say it is difficult to apply these concepts in the analysis of ordin- 
ary human relations, in ordinary times. Surely they would never have 
been thought of had their creators studied only smoothly functioning 
adult communities. It is in children that the boundaries between the 
inner and the outer worlds are vague and highly permeable; in children, 
and in men who have been so reduced by real pressure that modes of 
reaction appropriate to childhood begin to make their appearance on 
the scene. 

I shall close with a comment about the role of social science and of 
psychology in matters such as the loyalty oath controversy. At one point 
in the struggle, when the faculty was rather desperately engaged, a 
colleague proposed a novel strategy. Everybody would sign the oath 
except two or three ‘honorary non-signers’ who would be men of great 
distinction and unquestioned ideological purity. This would rob the 
Regents of numerous attractive victims and offer them, if they held 
their ground, only the most unpalatable fare. 

This strategy was not only very clever; it had a fascinating quality of 
conspiracy. But it was hooted down by the assembled non-signers. 
‘Why,’ they asked, ‘if we cannot, because of principle, sign the oath 
for the Regents, should we sign it for the sake of this dubious strategy?’ 
Later, of course, many of these same non-signers were to be forced to 
accept the principle implicit in this strategy—the principle that it is 
right to sacrifice a few individual consciences for the good of the group. As 
I have said, however, this principle was rejected by the faculty in the end. 

Now, I wonder whether it was more than an accident that the man 
who proposed this strategy was a social scientist. I wonder, indeed, if we 
do not see here, a weak spot in the social science outlook, the spot where 
regression begins when pressure is applied. Social science easily acquires 
the habit of considering individuals as members of groups; it frequently 
seems to argue that individuals should lose themselves in groups. How 
often will it end by casually sacrificing a few individuals for the sake of 
the group? 
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Social science is never completely detached from value. It is perfectly 
proper to ask how social science might be instrumental in the realisa- 
tion of democratic values. But I would suggest that we pay at least as 
much attention to the values as to the instruments. It is right for the 
social scientist to ask how a university might rid itself of a loyalty oath. 
It is not right for social science to hire itself out to those who wish to 
impose one. This would be to say, not only that science has nothing to 
do with value, but that science has no interest in humanity. However, 
suppose that we have accepted the task of countering by scientific means 
attacks upon the universities. We should strive, it seems to me, to include 
within our considerations the broadest possible context of values. 
Human affairs being, to say the least, very complex, we as social 
scientists have to be very careful lest in our efforts to achieve by the 
means of science a particular end we do not endanger, or impair, other 
values which have some necessary, if obscure, relation to our means. 
Events such as the loyalty oath controversy offer great opportunities 
for observations in medias res. But they do not favour the detachment 
that is necessary. The next time a situation such as that which prevailed 
in Berkeley in June 1949 seems about to develop, a team of social 
scientists, not attached to the university in question and with ample 
foundation support, should appear on the scene immediately. They 
would not, of course, be unconcerned about the outcome; but they 
would view matters in the largest perspective, entertaining a great 
variety of hypotheses, including outrageous ones. In our situation such 
scientists might have asked, among many other things, whether indivi- 
dual liberty might not have been better preserved had there been no 
organised opposition to the oath at all. Their answer would probably 
have been in the negative—but there is no certainty. 

As for the role of psychology—it would be out of keeping with the 
whole spirit and direction of this paper if I did not conclude by saying 
that psychology can make its major contribution, not by planning a 
general strategy, but by recognising, and pointing out, those instances 
in which reaction systems brought over from infancy intrude themselves 
to interfere with the best laid plans of »0-mally reasonable men. 
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PART I. INTRODUCTION 
The Scope of the Enquiry 

Among the recommendations of the Ince Report (1) the need for re- 
search and experiment in vocational and educational guidance and in 
various matters connected with juvenile labour is stressed, and it is 
suggested that universities, learned bodies and independent investiga- 
tors should all make contributions to this work. 

In the following pages a description is given of research undertaken in 
the University of Bristol Institute of Education in some aspects of the 
problem of transition from school to work, and notes are given on work 
in other fields which bears comparison with some of the findings or gives 
more information on the subject under consideration. 

Adequate information from a truly representative sample of the 
juvenile population is very difficult to obtain. However, it was felt that 
the sample taken in this study, boys of eighteen registering for National 
Service, would fairly represent those who had left school at the minimum 
school-leaving age, apart from deferred apprentices and those in the 
exempt occupations of mining and agriculture. 


The Samples 
By kind permission of the War Office and of the Ministry of Labour 


and National Service, it was made possible for an interviewer to attend 
the centre in Bristol at which National Service recruits drawn from 
Bristol, Somerset and Wiltshire were being examined and interviewed 
for admission to the Army. Each one was questioned for a short time 
about his education and civilian employment. 

Interviews were started towards the end of 1950 and at the beginning 
of 1951 more were arranged so that the majority of the boys who had 
just registered could be included. For reasons of time and space how- 
ever it was only possible to interview about three-quarters of the whole 
number. Students and others who had not started work and men who 
were below Army standard physically or mentally were not interviewed. 


1 Report of the Committee on the Juvenile Employment Service. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, 1945. H.M.S.O. 
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The boys in the first group of 239 were just 18 years of age at the time 
of interview; they had left school at 14 and will be called Group A. The 
next registration called up the first of the boys who had remained in 
secondary modern schools until 15 years of age; 191 of these were inter- 
viewed and comprise Group B. A number who had been deferred until 
completion of their apprenticeship were also interviewed but the results 
are omitted from the present summary. Boys who had remained at 
school to 16 or later are also omitted. The interviews were necessarily . 
very brief as they followed tests, medical examinations and interviews 
for the Army, but there was never any sign of resentment and some- 
times real interest was shown in the object of the enquiry. 


The Miscellaneous Group 

A small group of teachers and others connected with youth work in 
or near Bristol have collected replies to the same questions from boys 
and girls whom they have been able to interview at greater length than 
was possible with the National Service boys. Information on similar 
lines has also been collected from youth organisations in South Wales. 
Both these sets include apprentices and boys in occupations exempt 
from National Service, with an age range from 16} to 17}. Those inter- 
viewed mainly in Bristol include 85 boys and those in South Wales 87 
boys who left school at 15 years of age. These two miscellaneous sets 
have been combined to form Group C. Although as samples those in 
Group C are miscellaneous rather than representative they give results 
very similar to each other but somewhat different from Groups A and 
B, particularly in regard to further education. 


The Questions 

The following list of 23 questions was placed openly on the table and 
filled in at the time by the interviewer—the boys were told that their 
answers were optional and that no names would be kept. 


1. Employer’s trade or profession. 
2. Number of employees. 
3. What is your actual job. 
4- How long in it. 
5. What job held previously. 
6. How do you like present job. 
7. Are there any drawbacks to it 
8. What caused you to take present job. 
9. How did you get the job. 
10. Just before you left school had you any definite views about what you 
wanted to do. 
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11. Who gave you information about jobs before you made up your mind. 

12. In what ways are you continuing your education. 

13. Is attendance at classes compulsory. Day. Evening. 

14. Does the employer pay fees. Give time off from work. 

15. What subjects are you taking which you had done already at school. 

16. Are they a repetition of work done or going further. 

17. What other subjects are you taking. 

18. Is there any subject to which you think more attention should have been 
given at school. 

19. What subject which you did not take at school do you think should have 
been included. 

20. If not attending classes is it because you feel that you do not need further 
education or because there is nothing of the right kind available or 
because the subjects you would like are beyond your capacity. 

21. If further education for one day per week were compulsory, what subject 
would you take. 

22. What other activities are you interested in. 

23. Do you now feel that it would have been, or was, an advantage if you had 
stayed at school to 15 or longer. 


Part II. EMPLOYMENT 


The type of work represented compares reasonably well with the 
occupations of adolescents in the country as a whole with the exception 
of those occupations exempt from National Service. 


Occupations 
Table I compares the groups A, B, and C, with a rather rough group- 
ing of the official figures. 














I. No. of boys Agriculture Industrial Distribu- Other 
under 18 & Mining & Clerical tion occupations 

% % % % 

Ministry of Labour 
figures 685,000 13 68 12 7 
Group A 239 3 80 11 6 
Group B 19! 3 83 11 3 
Group C 172 10 67 15 8 


In each of the three groups about one-third were employed in firms 
with over 500 employees and about one-fifth where less than 10 persons 
were employed. 

1 Ministry of Labour Gazette. February 1952. 
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Present job, changes and satisfaction 






The first questions were aimed at finding out the number of job 
changes and the degree of satisfaction with the job eventually found. 
Tables II and III show the results. 








Il. Groups 
Mobility A B Cc 
% % % 
In first job 37 47 47 
One previous job (similar type) 8 5 9 
One previous job (different type) go 27 34 
2 previous jobs 15 13 8 
3 previous jobs 6 4 2 
4 previous jobs I 2 I 
5 previous jobs I - _ 
Several 2 2 - 
III. Groups 
Satisfaction in present job A B Cc 
% % % 
Very satisfied 71 72 69 
Moderately satisfied 21 22 25 
Dissatisfied 8 6 6 


The figures in the next table indicate a higher degree of satisfaction 
among those in the first job than in those who have changed. The num- 
ber of those who have experienced more than three jobs, particularly in 
Group C is so small as to be of little value except to suggest the con- 
clusion that the number of problem boys drifting from job to job is a 
very small proportion of the whole. 











IV. Job changes 
and satisfaction Group A Group B 
Satis- Mod. Dissat- Satis- Mod. Dissat- 
No. fied Sat. isfied No. fied Sat. isfied 
% % % % % % 
In 1st job 89 85 15 — 89 82 18 — 
In 2nd job 89 72 18 10 62 66 24 10 
In 3rd job 35 54 gl 11 25 64 20 16 
In4thormore 26 46 38 15 15 53 40 7 
239 71 21 8 191 72 22 6 
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In Groups A and B it was not possible to discuss work and conditions 
in any detail but it was clear in most cases that those who were satisfied 
with the job were sufficiently so to wish to return to it after their period 
of National Service. 

About half of those who had had more than two jobs said that they 
were now quite settled. Those who were less satisfied had sometimes 
taken or kept a job which they could put up with until they went on 
National Service and looked forward to this as an opportunity which 
might lead to something more to their liking. 

One of the moderately satisfied had been in butchery, pottery and 
building and then in an engineering works where he had been four 
months as a machinist; another who was now quite settled had been in 
his present job at a food factory for one year having spent the previous 
two years in an aeroplane factory, a sawmill and a carpenter’s shop; 
one who was very unsettled had been in two factories, then had casual 
jobs as a builder’s.labourer and then a temporary fruit picking job. 
These are typical examples of all those who had held more than two 
jobs. 


Reasons for choice of jobs 

About a half in Group A and rather more in Groups B and C said 
that advice or information about occupations had been given them at 
about the time of leaving school; so few had received it from more than 
one source and no doubt in some cases the information given had made 
little impression and had been forgotten. One would expect that the 
boys leaving school at 15 years of age would have learnt more at school 
about the possibilities in different kinds of employment than those who 
left earlier and the number had increased from 11% to 24%. The 
majority of those who recalled being given advice by the Ministry of 
Labour or Youth Employment Service referred to a visit to the school 
occasionally for a general talk but more often for individual interviews. 





V. Sources of information about careers Groups 

given when leaving school A B Cc 
% % % 

Ministry of Labour or Youth Employ- 
ment Service 36 34 28 
School 11 24 16 
Relative or friend 2 I 28 
No information 51 44 33 
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As would be expected, the boys who knew what they wanted and had 
succeeded in finding it were usually quite satisfied and only one instance 
was found where the boy was really dissatisfied. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing that of those who were not in jobs of the kind they originally wished 
for, more than half were quite satisfied and that where no definite views 
had been formed before leaving school about two-thirds were quite 





satisfied. In all groups the number dissatisfied is remarkably low. 





VI- Views formed before leaving school Groups 
about the occupation desired A B Cc 
% % % 
Decided views and desire fulfilled 31 42 40 
Decided views and desire not fulfilled 29 28 27 
No decided views 40 go 34 


The reasons for choosing the present job were grouped as follows: 





VII. Groups 
Main reasons for taking present job A B Cc 
% % % 
Wanted the specific type of work 36 46 58 
Influenced by family 21 17 10 
Chance circumstances 44 37 3! 
Method of obtaining job 


Questions on how the present job was obtained showed that nearly 
half had found employment without assistance but the number whose 
jobs had been found by the Ministry of Labour or Youth Employment 
Officer had increased from a quarter in Group A to a third in Group B. 





VIII. Agencies through which present job Groups 

was obtained B Cc 
% % % 

Ministry of Labour or Youth Employ- 
ment Office 25 32 22 
School I 3 I 
Relative or friend 18 16 20 
Offered by employer 4 2 2 
Trade Union or Agency — 2 2 
Own application 5! 46 53 


Of those who obtained jobs through these agencies the percentage of 
those satisfied is higher in Group:A and lower in Group B than the 
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percentage of those who obtained them by direct application. In each 
group the percentage of those satisfied is highest among those who 
obtained jobs through relatives and friends. 











IX. Group A Group B 
Satis- Mod. Dissat- Satis- Mod. Dissat- 
No. fied Sat. isfied No. fied Satisfied 
% % % % % % 
Y.E.O. or M 
of L. 60 2 18 10 62 68 22 10 
School 3 67 33 — 5 100 _-_ — 
Relative or 
friend 4 «86 86 9 5 3° 73 2 — 
Invit. of 
empl 10 80 20 _ 4 75 25 _ 
Trade Union — a — _ 2 100 oa _— 
cy —-_ -—- —_—_— — 1 two — — 
Own applica- 
tion 122 66 26 8 87 72 22 6 
239 7 21 8 191 72 22 6 
Comparisons 


Some comparisons with other enquiries are possible and for this pur- 
pose the average number of jobs was taken. The following figures com- 
pare with those given in ‘Eighty Thousand Adolescents—a Study of 
Young People in Birmingham’.! 





X. Number of jobs held Groups 
(at 18 years of age) A B Cc Birmingham 
Left school at 14 years of age 21 — as 2-0 
Left school at 15 years of age — 18 1-7 1°33 


In the Birmingham figures the 15-year-old leavers had remained 
voluntarily after 14 years of age, but in Group B all had remained after 
the school-leaving age had been raised to 15. It must be remembered 
that the 15 year old leavers were interviewed three years after leaving 
school whereas Group A had had four years in which to change jobs or 
settle down. 

1 Eighty Thousand Adolescents—A Study of Young People in Birmingham. The 
report of an enquiry undertaken by the staff and students of Westhill Training College, 
directed and described by Bryan Reed B.D. 
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The next comparison is with the whole Birmingham sample (aged 
14-20 who had left school at various ages). 





XI. Groups 
No. of jobs held A&Bcombined C Birmingham 
% % % 
Five or more 4 I 3°0 


The first year after leaving school is sometimes a period of trying 
various jobs before settling down. Two surveys in the same industrial 
district in Bristol show that this was less the case in 1948 than 1938. The 
surveys were carried out under the direction of the Warden of the Uni- 
versity Settlement and in each case all the school leavers from the local 
schools were visited.’ In 1938, 208 boys and 147 girls from three schools 
were included in the survey, and in 1948, 115 boys and 128 girls from 
two schools (one having been closed down in the-meantime). In each 
case the visits were made about a year and a half after leaving school. 
Those visited in 1948 were among the last to leave school at 14 years 
of age. It is interesting to note the greater stability in the later period 
shown by the following figures, which are for boys only. 


XII. Jobs held in the first year 








after leaving school Length of stay in first job 
1938 1948. 1938 1948 
% % % % 
In 1st or 2nd job 76-9 88-5 One year or more 38-0 58-0 
More than 2 jobs 23:1 11°5 Lessthan1 year 62:0 42-0 


The reasons given for changing jobs were classified as follows: 





XIII. Reasons given for changing jobs 1938 1948 
% % 

Slackness of work 9°7 2°7 

For better job 22°6 15°8 

No special reasons 19°4 36-8 

; _. (a) Wages 4°3 2-7 

Not satisfied with (b) Hours 4°3 2-7 

(c) Conditions i118 76 

No prospects 5°4 52 

Disliked type of work 5°4 23°7 

Dismissed or firm closed down 17°2 2-7 





1 The University Settlement, Barton Hill, Bristol. 
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In a Youth Survey Report issued in 1947 by the Youth Council of the 
County Borough of Tyneside? some figures are given which can be com- 
pared with Groups A, B, and C. In that survey questionnaires were 
completed by a carefully selected sample of all young people in the dis- 
trict aged 14-21 Years. 

Opinions abou} the job then held were given as favourable; unfavour- 
able and no opinions; and though not strictly comparable they suggest 


some agreement. 





XIV. Groups 
A B Cc Tyneside 
% % % % 
Satisfied or favourable 71 72 69 77 
Moderately satisfied 21 22 25 — 
Dissatisfied or unfavourable 8 6 6 10 
No opinion — — -- 13 





Some evidence of serious instability is given in the Annual Report 
1950/51 of the London County Council Youth Employment Service? 
which describes a sample enquiry made in the middle of the Christmas 
term 1950 and which covered the first twelve boys and the first twelve 
girls who had left their jobs and re-registered for employment at each 
bureau on and after a fixed date. Of the 426 persons interviewed 70 
were boys betwen 17 and 18 years of age and their total number of job 
changes was 496, averaging 7-1. The number of changes in the lower 
age groups were, of course, fewer. The reasons for leaving given by the 
220 boys included—bored or did not like the work, 42; difficult personal 
relations, 27; dissatisfied with prospects, 20, and to get higher wages, 15. 
Of those who did not leave voluntarily the reasons given were—short- 
age of work, 30; misconduct, 16; considered unsuitable by employer, 
11; reason unknown, 6. Eight other reasons were given by small num- 
bers. It should however be noted that all Youth Employment Bureaux 
in the county reported a decrease in the number of re-registrations, the 
average fall in comparison with the ten-month period of the previous 
year being 15°5%. 

In ‘The Young Wage Earner” a three-year study of the lives of 1,349 
Glasgow boys, published in 1951, it appears that all obtained jobs 
quickly on leaving school. In the next three years some acquired skills, 


1 Youth Survey Report—County Borough of Tyneside Youth Council. 

* London County Council Youth Employment Service Annual Report 1950/51. 

3 The Young Wage Earner. T. Ferguson & J. Cunnison. Oxford University Press. 
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but others made little advance and some lost the good qualities they 
formerly possessed. Half of these were either in their first jobs or had 
made only one change, ‘but about a quarter were still in stop-gap jobs 
and a quarter had been aimlessly shifting from job to job. 

Two studies! of boys and girls in factories in the North of England 
analysed the feelings and motives of these young people in detail. In the 
second study all the school leavers from secondary modern schools in a 
small town in Lancashire were interviewed before leaving school at © 
Easter 1946 and again when they had been at work for between three 
and five months. In the first interview the majority expressed eagerness 
to leave school and many were critical of the education provided,their 
personal interests being mainly in manual activities. When visited at 
work the majority were found to be happily settled though there were 
some unsatisfactory conditions and some cases of disillusionment and 
disappointment which might have been avoided if more information 
had been given beforehand. 

In the Annual Report of the Bristol Youth Employment Committee? 
an interesting experiment in certain secondary modern schools is men- 
tioned. The top classes of these schools were asked to write essays on 
‘My first day at work’. These essays gave the impression that many boys 
and girls knew very little of the world of work they were about to enter 
and that they felt a considerable amount of fear of the first stages. ‘Few 
seemed to realise that it takes years to learn a skilled trade and nearly 
all the boys appeared to think, or at least to hope, that they would at 
once be put on skilled work of a kind which they could not in fact 
expect to touch for years.’ A similar experiment previously carried out 
in two secondary modern schools near London showed a similar lack of 
knowledge of the conditions to be met on entering employment.° 

The part played ixy youth organisations in the lives of these young 
people was included in the questions but only about one-third were, or 
had recently been, associated with any kind of youth organisation. 

An investigation in Bristol on the vocational attitudes of a school- 
leaving group was described by Dr. A. G. Beverstock in ‘Industrial 


1*The Adolescent in the Factory’. Cora Tenen. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, June 1947. 
“Psychological Aspects of the Change from School to Work’. Cora Tenen. Thesis 
for Ph.D. Arts Library, University of Manchester. 
* City and County of Bristol Education Committee Youth Employment Sub-Com- 
mittee Annual Report 1950-51. 
* Adolescent Attitudes to starting Work. Gustav Jahoda. Occupational Psychology 
1949. National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
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Welfare’, Sept.-Oct. 1950.' Boys and girls from secondary modern, 
grammar and public schools about to leave school at 15-17 years of age 
in the summer of 1948 were asked to give their views about future 
occupations. Of 3,512 boys and girls it was possible to follow up 1,997 
within the first year and it was found that 57% had obtained jobs of 
their first choice and 30%, jobs of their second choice. Most of the boys 
who wished for engineering jobs and apprenticeships obtained them, but 
only one-quarter of those who wanted transport were able to achieve 
their object. On the other hand the number of those going into clerical 
work was twice as many as those who had wanted it and for every boy 
who had chosen factory work five had become factory operatives. 

After two years it was found that the boys had remained in their first 
jobs as follows: two years, 46%; one year, 27%; six months, 23%; the 
main changes being among the factory operatives. The number still in 
the same type of work after two years was 60%. This last figure com- 
pares with the National Service recruits after four years (14 year oid 
leavers) 45%, and after three years (15 year old leavers) 52%. 

It seems that in present conditions of employment the majority of 
young people can obtain jobs of either their first or second choice and it 
must be remembered that in some cases the job most desired would be 
outside the range of possibility or would not have been found the most 
suitable. In “The Young Wage Earner’? the boys’ preferences are com- 
pared with the head teachers’ opinions and the opinions of the Juvenile 
Employment Committee; of 745 who expressed a wish for skilled work 
only 555 were considered to be suitable for it by the head teachers and 
604 by the J.E.C., but mostly those considered unfit for skilled manual 
w: tk were considered to be suitable for semi-skilled occupations. 


Vocational Guidance 

In the January 1951 issue of ‘Occupational Psychology’’, an article 
by L. Percival Smith points cut the much greater success in placing 
young people in the right jobs in Birmingham when helped by tests 
used by teachers who had undertaken special training. A report issued 
in 1944 by the City of Birmingham Education Committee‘, described 

1 Vocational Attitudes of a School-leaving Group. A. G. Beverstock. Industrial 
Welfare, Sept.—Oct. 1950. Industrial Welfare Society. 

* The Young Wage Earner, p. 4. 

* Occupational Psychology, January 1951. 

* Scientific Vocational Guidance and its value to the choice of Employment. Work 


of a local education authority. E. Particia Hunt & L. Percival Smith. City of Birming- 
ham Education Committee. 
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the experiments to date. Details are given of tests, charts, reports and 
interviews and of the resulting jobs for 1639 young people after two 
years and 603 after four years. A considerably larger number of the 
tested young people took jobs in accordance with the advice given and 
they remained in them longer than did those in the control group. At 
the end of four years the numbers of young people in jobs taken in 
accordance with the advice given were: tested, 87%; control group, 


52%. Experiments on similar lines have been carried out in Warrington ~ 


and the results described in the Annual Reports of the Youth Employ- 
ment Committee and in a booklet ‘Vocational Guidance in Warring- 
ton’, published by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology’. 
The emphasis here is on the value of having in each school at least one 
careers teacher trained to help with vocational guidance work. The full 
scheme was introduced with the assistance of the N.I.1.P. in 1947-48 
and has been so successful that a further course of training was held in 
1950 in order to provide for replacement of teachers who would be no 
longer available for this special work. The course lasted for three weeks 
full-time and included the study of vocational guidance, the assessment 
of intelligence, group testing, aptitude tests, local industries and 
employments, record keeping, interviewing, etc. The work of a careers 
teacher is related to a programme intended to cover the whole of the 
young person’s last year at school and the success of the scheme depends 
greatly on the co-operation between schools and the Youth Employ- 
ment Service. 

The 1950 Report gives a comparison between vocational advice 
given and employment obtained. Of 578 boys leaving school, 17 were 
absent from the school conferences, 270 who were placed by the Youth 
Employment Officer and 132 others took jobs as advised, 49 and 53 
were in jobs which seemed suitable though not strictly in accordance 
with the advice and only one in four entered employment in an entirely 
different category from that recommended. Letters sent to them after 
6-9 months in the jobs produced a 60% response; the majority appeared 
to be satisfied and to be making good progress. 

It is difficult to prove or disprove the success of an experiment by 
figures when it is impossible to follow up all the cases, but the fact that 
the Youth Employment Committee in Warrington was sufficiently 

1 Youth Employment. Reports for the years ended 31st July 1949 and 31st July 1950. 
Warrington Education Committee. 

Vocational Guidance in Warrington. J. W. Reeves and V. W. Wilson. National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
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satisfied with the results to continue the scheme and keep up its supply 
of trained teachers indicates that it is felt to be of real value. 

It is gratifying to know that in many centres vocational guidance and 
assistance is being studied and extended. In London young workers are 
invited to call at the Youth Employment Bureau approximately three 
months after they have begun work and in 1950-51 the system was 
extended to include a second enquiry at approximately 18 months from 
the date of starting work. The Annual Report! says very truly that the 
overall attendance figure of 14023 boys and girls, representing 45% of 
those invited to visit the bureau in their own time, is very creditable. 


After Care 

A recent book on the Youth Employment Service’ gives details of the 
development of the Juvenile Employment Exchanges and Youth 
Employment Service. The Education (Choice of Employment) Act of 
1910 encouraged the formation of After Care Committees of voluntary 
workers to keep in touch with industrial juveniles both before and after 
leaving school. In some areas such committees (or in Bristol, Youth 
Friendship Committees) composed of voluntary workers exist in con- 
nection with certain schools to keep in touch with those who have left 
until they are satisfactorily settled in work. The procedure varies; one 
Bristol committee invites school leavers to tea after school hours and a 
talk is given on the subject of starting work. Within a few months the 
home of each boy and girl is visited and enquiries are made about the 
job obtained, further education and membership of a youth organisa- 
tion. If the situation seems satisfactory no further visits are paid but if 
further supervision or assistance seems necessary, further visits may be 
made from time to time. Another method is for a group of local clergy, 
youth leaders and others interested to meet as a committee with the 
headmaster and take the names of all-school leavers who may be 
associated with their clubs or churches. Those not already connected in 
any way are noted and visited by whichever member of the committee 
seems most appropriate. 
Impressions 

The figures given for the National Service recruits might be inter- 
preted as showing that in spite of very little advice or assistance so large 
a majority of boys are satisfactorily placed in life that there is little need 
for vocational guidance or careful selection and training. On the other 

1 London County Council Report, see p. 4. 

® The Youth Employment Service. H. Heginbotham. Methuen. 
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hand only two-thirds of the boys had definite ideas of what they wanted 
to do when leaving school and only rather more than half of these had 
achieved their wish. In the case of the boys who had left school at 15 
years of age, 24% said that they had been given information about 
careers at school as against 11% in the earlier group. Information from 
the Youth Employment Service had been given to 34% and 36% 
respectively. This may account for the fact that of the older school 
leavers, 42% knew what they wanted and had obtained it as against 
31% of the younger boys and that 30% of the older and 40% of the 
younger had no decided views about what they wanted to do when they 
left school. 

The interviewer’s impression was that the majority accepted a fairly 
normal steady job as a matter of course and were satisfied with it. When 
disadvantages were mentioned they were usually either dirty work, 
inconvenient hours or no prospect of promotion. The answers recorded 
were given without time being allowed to ponder over the questions, 
many gave the impression that they had already given the subject some 
serious thought. 

The function of vocational guidance is not to find out how natural 
and acquired ability could be used in an ideal society for the greatest 
benefit of the individual concerned, but rather how each individual, 
starting out on a career can fit into the industrial society which exists 
to-day, with benefit both to himself and society. 

Jobs and conditions vary, and unskilled, monotonous and disagree- 
able work cannot be avoided altogether. Satisfaction with the job varies 
from a real enjoyment of physical and mental activities and a sense of 
achievement to a mere taking for granted that a reasonably paid job, 
in conditions which are generally acceptable, is something to be thank- 
ful for as a means to an end. 


Part III. EDUCATION 


The School leaving Age 

Opinions were asked on the value of staying at school to 15 years of 
age. Of those who left at 14 about half thought it would have been to 
their advantage to stay to 15, sometimes saying that when they were 
14 they wanted to leave as soon as possible or that if they had stayed to 
15 they would have wanted a different school or a new curriculum. The 
replies of those who did stay to 15 showed very great variations; some 
thought it was just a waste of time, others would have been glad to stay 
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much longer if finance had allowed. Rather more than half thought 
they had gained something in the last year but of these, only a minority 
thought it would have been better still if they could have stayed until 16. 
From the remarks about the last year at school it was very clear that 
conditions varied very much, but it was not possible to compare 
opinions about the same school. 

In view of the fact that it was the first year of the higher school leaving 
age it was perhaps surprising that a considerable number spoke of it 
with enthusiasm. Such remarks were made as ‘the headmaster was 
interested’; ‘we could choose more’; ‘we had metal work or wood- 
work’; ‘we went to see interesting places round about’; ‘we did algebra 
and geometry which we had not done before’, etc. 

It happened that just before the last remark was made another boy 
thought it had been a waste of time because they had to learn algebra 
which was of no use to him. Another thought the time was really 
wasted because they went on visits, he enjoyed them but did not learn 
anything; others complained that they did not learn anything new but 
just went over the same things they had done before. On the other hand 
were those who appreciated going over the work of the previous year 
and really mastering it. 

Replies to questions about school subjects usually indicated that any 
alteration or addition should be in some way vocational. The need was 
either for technical subjects or for mathematics or English subjects, 
reading and spelling being mentioned frequently. 

Classes for Further Education 

It has been estimated! that of the whole age group 15-21, 40% were 
in classes of Further Education in 1950; in National Service recruits, 
Groups A and B, more than three-quarters had not been in any educa- 
tional class at any time since leaving school and of these the very large 
majority had probably never even thought of it. Of those who had 
attended, very few had done so continuously for more than one year. 





XV. Groups 

Percentage who have attended A B Cc 

% % % 

Day Continuation School 6 8 7 
Day vocational ¢ iasses 6 5 27 
Evening vocationai classes 13 12 33 
Evening non-vocational classes 2 1 12 

No continued education 77 77 34 


1H. S. Magnay. Presidential Address to the Association of Education Officers. 
Times Educational Supplement, 26/1/51. 
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XVI. Groups 
Reasons given for non-attendance A B 
; % % % 
Not interested 68 65 39 
Nothing suitable available 6 . 12 
Inconvenient hours or conditions of 
work 2 6 25 
Domestic or financial difficulties I a 4 
Beyond capacity — I 17 
No reply _ ~ 3 
XVII Groups 
Employer’s Interest A B Cc 
% % % 
Attendance compulsory 13 12 32 
Employer pays fees or no fees payable 13 13 33 
Employer gives time off 12 14 36 


Opinions on Subjects chosen for Further Education 

The next question asked what subjects would thave been chosen if 
further education for one day per week had been compulsory. The 
results were as follows: 





XVIII. Groups 

A B Cc 

% % % 

Directly vocational 37 36 38 

Mathematics 33 22 35 

English and general 28 go 17 
Arts, Crafts and Science (non-voca- 

tional) 24 40 35 

Current Affairs 2 2 2 

Sport and Physical Training 2 3 6 

No idea 8 4 I 


The general impression given was that to those boys education was 
something which would help them in their jobs or which would have 
helped them to better positions than those which they now held. Many 
were very conscious of their lack of the basic tool subjects and this 
probably applied to others who did not like to say so. 

Comparison 

Among the Glasgow boys! three-quarters had never made use of 
continued education facilities, about half had never had any connec- 
tion with a church or organised social group and it is said that the most 
regular leisure activity of 88% was the weekly visit to the cinema. 


1 The Young Wage Earner, see page 4. 
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Part IV. CONCLUSIONS 


These facts and opinions seem to point to the conclusion that most 
boys in their teens are really interested in work and appreciate a train- 
ing which will help them towards a satisfactory career. The proportion 
of boys who would have appreciated an extra year at school was high 
and they usually regarded it as a means of fitting them for the desired 
job. Although a very high proportion expressed themselves as quite 
satisfied with their present jobs, in many cases there had been little 
consideration of other, and perhaps better, alternatives, and in many 
cases little guidance from adults before making a choice of occupation. 
One cannot expect young people of 14-18 to know without help what 
is the best educational preparation for life. Many of those who left 
school gladly at 14 realised later on how valuable an additional year 
would have been. Others who would have left at 14 if they had been 
free to do so were now glad that they had remained to 15. 

The lack of facility in reading and writing was obviously felt to be a 
handicap and was in some cases ascribed to war conditions and evacua- 
tion. It is, no doubt, partly responsible for the fact that so few had even 
considered the possibility of attending classes for further education. It 
appeared that the large majority of those who had been to classes for 
vocational training or to day continuation schools had appreciated them. 
Most boys had heard of the provisions of the Education Act of 1944 for 
compulsory education in County Colleges. The majority would have 
welcomed it for themselves provided that it was in some way related to 
their employment and the development of vocational skills. 

It seems that boys leaving school may be roughly divided into three 
types determined largely by home and school background and their 
own personality and natural ability. The first type are those who know 
what kind of work they want and are keen to do well in it; second, those 
to whom work is something to be done as a matter of course and to them 
the job itself is not of great importance provided that they can find 
some interest in it and that wages and conditions are reasonably good; 
third, the so-called problem cases who may make good citizens if 
rightly guided and helped to fit in to organised society but may easily 
drift into unsuitable occupations or conditions of work which will in- 
crease a tendency to instability or delinquency. 

Experimental work is emphasising the value of a Youth Employment 
Service working in close co-operation with schools and employers. The 
supply of information about careers is needed for all types of school 
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leavers, the placement service of the bureau is an important function 
and there is a need for after-care for those who do not settle down into 
work easily. 


Part V. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Developments in the past three years have improved the usefuli.ess of 
the last year in secondary modern schools but more experiment in 
method and curriculum is needed to prepare the minds of school leavers 
for both the kind of occupation which they are about to enter and the 
possibilities of further education both vocational and cultural. 

Whilst it is important that vocational training should not start at too 
early an age the natural interest of boys in the work of adult life should 
be developed and used to give emphasis and interest to lessons in the 
usual school subjects. Many boys of the non-academic type can appre- 
ciate reading, writing and arithmetic or other cultural subjects when 
related to constructive manual work. 

There is need for further education for boys who are not apprenticed 
but experiments have shown that one day per week at school is only 
likely to be successful if something very different from the full-time 
secondary modern school is provided. Courses of study should have 
some obvious connection with the boy’s occupation but should include 
cultural subjects, some of which would be optional. 

No large scale scheme for further education is likely to be successful 
unless the size of classes is much less than obtains at present in most full- 
time schools. The present courses in further education are for a selected 
minority and more experimental work is needed before an attempt is 
made to introduce the scheme of County Colleges for all. 

The Youth Employment Service should be considered as having 
three main purposes. To collect and distribute where needed specialised 
information to the boys and girls who have exceptional talents or in- 
terests. To give general and particular information about jobs and firms 
likely to be available in their locality to the majority of school leavers. 
To study the needs and possibilities of employment for the handicapped 
or ‘difficult’ minority and in co-operation with schools and others to 
develop a system of After-Care for them. Young employees develop 
rapidly and the importance of the individual must be continually kept 
in mind; the present courses of further education should be broadened 
as no one scheme of physical and mental education and training will 
meet all needs. More experimental schemes by employers, statutory and 
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voluntary bodies should be carried out to prepare the way for a big ex- 
tension when the time comes to implement the parts of the 1944 Act 
which deals with County Colleges. 


University of Bristol 
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LOGIC OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
by E. F. O’Doherty 





scientist’ except in the vague sense in which ‘the social sciences’ is 

sometimes used to.embrace psychology. On the other hand I ama 
logician of sorts, and my chair is a chair of ‘Logic and Psychology’. But 
I do not find my justification there, but rather in two other places: one, 
the confusion one can sometimes detect in the minds of social scientists, 
and two, the unsatisfactory section in Susan Stebbing’s ‘Modern 
Introduction to Logic’ headed: ‘Methodology of the Social Sciences’. 

I had intended at tirst taking some one major study in Social Science 
and using it as a sort of guinea pig on which to hang my comments. But 
I found that that procedure would narrow the scope too much, and 
might only serve to confuse the issuc. 

I decided therefore that it would be better to stand back from the 
range of different studies which consider man in his relation to his 
fellowmen and attempt perhaps the impossible: a dispassionate con- 
sideration of their nature, method, purpose and possibilities. 


T= following paper requires some justification. I am not a ‘social 


‘ ctence and History 

I would like to be clear about some terms at the outset. I shall not 
define them arbitrarily, but I would ask you to consider them carefully. 
All knowledge begins in empirical facts, and a fact I take to mean ‘that 
which is, or was, the case”. Its statement‘is a proposition: S is P, or S was 
P. All science, and all history, consists of propositions of this kind. But 
science goes further. It also attempts to state S must be P, or Any S is P, 
or To be an S is to be P. It goes further stili, and states ‘S is, or must be, 
P because it is Q,, or because Q is R’. History attempts to follow science 
in this step, but only achieves ‘This S was P because of Q’—in more 
concrete terms, history seeks to find a proposition truly stating a fact, 
and then co find the explanation of the fact. Science on the other hand 
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seeks to find a proposition truly stating a fact, and then to find a further 
proposition not merely stating why that particular fact ‘happened’ but 
stating why it must have happened, and accounting for any other fact 
describable in the same terms. Thus, for example: it is a fact of history 
that ‘Caesar crossed the Rubicon’ and another fact that “The French 
Revolution occurred in 1784’. One can give many reasons to account 
for Caesar’s crossing, and many also to account for the French Revolu- 
tion. These also will be (ideally) statements of fact. But the fact being 
accounted for is a single isolated event, not repeated, and not even 
theoretically repeatable in the same terms. All that is history. But his- 
rory can be given a bogus semblance of science by taking out of the 
isolated fact, by abstraction, a repeatable in it thus: ‘A military general 
crosses an obstacle’ or ‘a military commander makes a symbolic ges- 
ture’. Not very much can be gained by giving a generalised answer to 
the question ‘Why does a military commander make symbolic ges- 
tures?’ But in the second fact, the French Revolution, one can say: ‘A 
misgoverned and suffering people revolted against tyranny’. If we now 
ask “Why does a misgoyerned and suffering people revolt against 
tyranny’ we can answer by generalising (some of) the causes of the 
French Revolution: i.e. those that are repeatable. Not therefore the 
existence of Marie Antoinette, or the court of Louis, but the existence 
of selfish and arbitrary monarchs; not the price of bread in Paris 1780 
onwards, but ‘food prices out of all proportion to the resources of the 
people’. 

Now, a statement of a repeatable fact, such as revolt, in terms of 
repeatable causes, such as tyranny, as distinct from a single statement 
of a fact in terms of its particular causes, represents the difference 
between science on the one hand and history on the other. We are 
nearly all, I suggest, tempted to commif the elementary error of think- 
ing that the generalised statement of the relation of revolt to tyranny is 
still a statement of history. It is, I suggest, a statement belonging to 
science. And if you ask: what science? I shall say social science. It is a 
statement of the same logical order (though not of the same epistemo- 
logical order) as a statement about the relation of hydrogen and oxygen 
to water. It will be agreed that this latter is a statement of Science. But 
it began as a statement of history: the history of a particular fact in a 
particular laboratory. 

There is another fallacy to be guarded against. It is the fallacy of 
supposing that if a particular adjective applies to a particular noun, 
that the noun substantive corresponding to the adjective will also apply. 
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Thus if the method of history is ‘scientific’, as it very often is, we are 
tempted thereupon to think that history is science. It would be the same 
as supposing that because a particular face powder was produced by 
‘scientific’ methods, that therefore producing face-powder is a science. 
The truth is the same in both cases: there are many sciences ancillary 
to the production of face powder and also to the writing of history. But 
neither the one nor the other is itself a science. 

In the field of the Social Sciences proper, this difference between 
history and science, if it is acceptable, can help towards a sound method- 
ology. 

{The Social Sciences differ from the ‘Natural Sciences’ inasmuch as 
they operate at three levels at once. J 

The Social Sciences are empirical studies and therefore must begin 
with empirical fact. They begin in the anecdotal stage, and rapidly 
reach the historical or classificatory stage. Every science studies a par- 
ticular kind of fact: But that in itself is not sufficient to enable us to dis- 
tinguish one science from another, because it can and does happen that 
two or more sciences may study the same fact, or group of facts. Thus, 
e.g. anatomy and physiology, biochemistry, and bio-physics, are all 
occupied basically with the same kind of fact, even with the same group 
of facts. What distinguishes them is the way in which each studies these 
facts. So we can say: each science studies a particular kind of fact in a 
particular way. 

Every science begins with history, i.e. with the gathering and stating 
of facts, er propositions stating ‘that which is the case’. [If this is not 
possible, one may have to be content with stating ‘that which is most 
likely to be, or to have been, the case’ but this in itself is not sufficient 
for the ascent to science. } Thus, e.g. the so-called ‘classificatory sciences’ 
such as biology, zoology, etc. in their elementary steps, are strictly 
‘history’. The old-fashioned use of the phrase ‘natural history’ e.g. “The 
Natural History of Selborne’ or in such phrases as ‘Natural History 
Museum’ is not just an anachronism. 

In this way, the Social Sciences must begin with history. It may be 
past history or it may be contemporary history. But I suggest that not 
everything which is a fact for history is also a fact for the Social Sciences. 
Any facts which can be regarded as ‘social phenontena are facts for the 
social sciences. (The determination of this class of facts is itself a major 
problem.) For the moment it is sufficient to say that social phenomena 
include statements about groups, inter-group relations, and intra- 
group relations. They also include statements about individuals, but 
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not about the individual as such. Thus ‘Churchill is seventy-eight years 
old’ and ‘Churchill is Prime Minister of Great Britain’ are statements 
about the individual as such, and both are also facts for History in the 
narrow sense. But ‘Churchill has the gift of leadership’ is a statement of 
a social phenomenon, as well as being a statement about the individual, 
and a fact for history in the narrow sense. Sometimes the concept of 
number, or quantitative determination, can help as an auxiliary criter- 
ion for deciding whether a fact is a social phenomenon or not. Thus, if 
one man, or a few, move from the North to the South every spring, that 
would not necessarily be a social phenomenon, but if masses of people 
do it, then it becomes one. But mere quantitative determination is not 
the only, nor even the most important criterion. 

Let us state the position so far: Social Science is an empirical study. 
It is concerned with gathering data, of a special kind, from a special 
viewpoint. And this represents the historical or classificatory stage of 
any science. 


II 
Organisation 

The second stage in the genesis of a science is the stage of organising 
the material for intellect. This stage is often confused with its own pur- 
pose, and taken to be science proper. This, I think, is the reason why 
History in the narrow sense is sometimes thought of as a science. It is 
also possibly the reason why each extension of research in sheer quan- 
tity or amount is mistaken for scientific advance. I am not concerned to 
argue the relative merits of pure and applied science; of theory versus 
practice. But this much, I think, may be agreed, that simple compre- 
hension (the mere understanding of a phenomenon or set of phenomena 
for no other reason than the understanding itself) is bc th the proximate, 
and the ultimate, purpose of the natural sciences and of philosophy. It 
has to be achieved in some measure, before the knowledge gained can 
be used in practice. In these sciences it need never Icad to practice, and 
even where it does, it still leads on to further comprehension. 

A random mass of data, even a classified mass of data, does not of 
itself represent this stage of comprehension. That is why the mere 
quantitative extension of research, is not of itself intrinsically valuable. 
One could go on indefinitely through the whole human race measuring 
and correlating the height and weight of individuals, but I doubt ifeven 
American sociologists would grant a Ph.D. for it. This example seems 
trivial enough. But we do not notice, because the material is not se 
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banal, that this is precisely what goes on in a good deal of research 
projects—learning studies, the U.N. Tensions project, cultural anthro- 
pology, etc. 

The stage of comprehension is the stage not of classification and 
analysis, but of organisation-for-intellect. This means in an older termi- 
nology, the stage of conception and generalisation, and this represents 
the first stage of Science proper. It is noteworthy that history (or rather, 
some historians) make an attempt occasionally at this sort of thing. 
They then call it either Philosophy of History (which is a misnomer, but 
because it is a nice name, we are tempted to think it is the name of 
something) or the Science of History. But of course your conception and 
generalisation in history breaks down almost before you have finished 
formulating it. And wherever it seems to be valid, it is found to be a 
conception of one of the other Sciences rather than of history itself. 

A pure sensory-empiricist will not understand the notion of organisa- 
tion-for-intellect, because for him intellect (if he even allows the term) 
means only a more refined sort of sensation. I am not disposed to argue 
the point, which embodies twenty-five centuries of controversy, except 
te point out the failure of Mill’s analysis of the nature and methods of 
inductive enquiry precisely because he tried to give an account of 
scientific knowledge without reference to intellect. But I take it that it is 
an empirical fact that apart from analysis of sensory qualities, we do, at 
least sometimes, stand back from the sensory manifold, and try to com- 
prehend at least some part of it. 


III 
Norms 

In some spheres of knowledge, the most we can hope to achieve is a 
comprehensive concept. This is sometimes-expressed in language about 
laws, but this kind of language can be misleading. There is a close rela- 
tion between laws and comprehensive concepts, so that for instance, the 
statement of the laws may be the ‘unfolding’ of the concept—the laws 
of thermo-dynamics, for example, or the laws of motion in Newtonian 
physics. Sometimes, moreover, it may be a different relation: the laws 
may lead to the formation of the concept—as for instance laws of learn- 
ing in Psychology, or laws of nature in the now unfashionable use of the 
term. 

Ideally, ‘laws’ in this sort of context, are statements about what 
always happens to be the case, e.g. that water contracts with diminish- 
ing temperature, up to a critical point, and then expands. Sometimes, 
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they merely state ‘what happens for the most part’, as e.g. in the ‘law’ 
of human nature: parents love their children. Statistical laws present a 
curious problem of their own which has not been adverted to. Where 
their subject is a statistical concept, they belong to the former group, 
when it is a thing or event, they belong to the latter group. Thus the 
statistical law that ‘if I toss a penny, the chance of heads is one in two’ 
belongs to the former group. But the statement “The penny turns up 
heads in half of any number of tosses’ belongs to the second group. 

There is an important difference between the sciences which merely 
seek comprehension (traditionally called ‘speculative sciences’) and 
those which aim at practice. At this stage, I must complicate the issue 
still more by saying that ‘a science which aims at practice’ is not 
necessarily ‘applied science’. The latter means the application to some 
practical problem, of the knowledge acquired in some science aiming at 
comprehension. The former, however, is one which aims to state, not 
merely, or perhaps not at all, the kind of laws referred to above (‘what 
always happens to be the case’ or, ‘what happens for the most part’) 
but to state ‘what ought to be the case’ even if no single instance of it is 
found. Such sciences aim at establishing /aws in a more fundamental 
sense than the speculative sciences, in the sense that is of Norms, and are 
called Normative Sciences. Logic is a science of this order. 

Even if all men always and in all circumstances reasoned fallaciously, 
and arrived at conclusions on the basis of their emotions, or desires, 
instead of on the basis of evidence, yet this could not be a law of Logic. 
The law of Logic would be ‘men ought to reason logically’ or something 
of that order. In the same way, if all men everywhere murdered their 
parents and exposed their children, yet this would not be a law of 
Ethics, which in fact would state: ‘they ought not to do so’. 

I am going to suggest that the Social Sciences are both Speculative 
Sciences which can be applied, like physics and engineering, and Norma- 
tive Sciences like Logic or Ethics—which state what ought to be the 
case. 

The trouble about the Social Sciences is this: they are all sciences of 
relations between human beings, and the relations between human 
beings depend »n human actions, and human actions are modifiable, 
directly or indirectly, in marked or in minimal degree; but human 
actions are chiefly modifiable inasmuch as (i) they are concerned with 
achieving certain purposes by the use of certain means, so that to change 
the purpose involves a change in means; and (ii) sometimes a change in 
means is demanded without a change in purpose in order the better to 
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achieve the purpose. [Example of (i): Human actions will vary accord- 
ing to whether the purpose of industry is conceived as making money for 
shareholders, or making human life possible for employees. Example of 
(ii): The Purpose of the State is e.g. Happiness: different means may have 
to be chosen from time to time the better to achieve this.}] The result is 
that the conception of ‘applied science’ (the application to some practical 
problem of the knowledge acquired in some speculative science) applies 
here and also the notion of ‘a science which aims at practice’: viz., 
which says ‘what ought to be the case’..The result of this is complication 
and sometimes conflict. Thus, as an example of the former, consider the 
introduction of technological advance to a primitive society. Certainly 
the practical application of physics, chemistry, engineering, etc. to 
agriculture, can be of great value to underdeveloped peoples in these 
fields. But if the result is to degrade the people to slavery, let us suppose, 
will not the extension of applied science come into conflict with some 
such principle as: ‘men ought not to be slaves’ from one of the relevant 
normative sciences? 

I have oversimplified the example to bring out a point which I think 
is important. The Social Sciences suffer from an inherent conflict of 
their own, precisely because they operate on two planes at once: they 
are both speculative sciences, seeking comprehension of the phenomena 
which they study, in the form of conceptions and laws; and they are 
also normative sciences, seeking to state what ought to be the case. They 
may shirk the latter position, as e.g. some economists do, by saying they 
are not concerned to say what men ought to do, but only to study the 
effect of different lines of action in a special field. That is all very well in 
theory, but in practice I suggest that no student of any of the social 
sciences who sees two comparable sets of phenomena involving human 
action can altogether avoid a judgement of comparison, e.g. “This is 
better than that.’ Now such a judgement may not belong in the logic of 
the science at purely speculative level (in the sense defined). But I 
suggest that in the total context of the Social Scientist’s mind, some 
judgements of this order are unavoidable. Moreover, as soon as a Social 
Scientist in any field (Economics, Industrial Relations, etc.) gives 
advice on the solution of a specific problem he is no longer merely giving 
a speculative conclusion of his science, but stating what ought to be the 
case. If this is not so, he is faced with a dilemma: either he is giving tacit 
approval to a judgement of ‘what ought to be the case’ on somebody 
else’s part, or else he is advising on how to achieve something which he 
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thinks ought not to come about. If this is so what are its logical impli- 
cations? First it implies values, secondly it implies some propositions 
stating either what ‘ought to be’ or ‘what ought-to-be-done’. Now these 
propositions do not emerge out of the classificatory, historical, or specu- 
lative, level of the science, but precisely out of the normative level. Thus, 
e.g. the proposition ‘certain individuals ought to be dispossessed in the 
interests of society as a whole’ is not a conclusion either of political 
theory, of economics, or of sociology, considered as sciences aiming at 
comprehension. It is the conclusion of a different science: a science of 
human conduct which accepts the interest of society as a value or 
criterion which of itself takes precedence over other possible values, or 
which it is right to allow to operate irrespective of other possible relevant 
criteria. 

Let us now sum up this section in these propositions: (i) ‘No statement 
about what ought-to-be, or what ought-to-be-done is a valid conclusion 
of any cial science operating at the level either of classification or 
comprehension; (ii) Such propositions are nowhere an inherent neces- 
sity in the Social Sciences; (iii) They derive from a set of value judge- 
ments, because (iv) inevitably the Social Sciences lead to changes in the 
very phenomena they study. If you ask why this should be so my 
reply is that: (i) In any branch of science where the object studied can 
know that it is being studied, the very study alters the object (cf. Animal 
behaviour, child play, psychotherapy). (ii) The knowledge of the 
scientist in this sphere eventually becomes, in part at least the possession 
of his subject of study, and (iii) Knowledge is the great source of change 
in human behaviour. (iv) The mere physical presence of a third party 
alters human behaviour through emotional channels. 


IV 
Method 

I take it that an elaborate treatment of method will not be necessary. 
I am not concerned with practical advice on how to interview a house- 
wife, or draw up a significant and intelligible statement. I am concerned 
with the logical method, i.e. the formal statement of the thought pro- 
cesses involved in the prosecution of the social sciences. 

It is fairly obvious, I think, that the Social Sciences must begin in 
induction. This follows from the nature of the material studied, and also 
from the kind of knowledge acquired. Now induction is an emotionally 
charged word, and became for a time almost a battle cry. It is the 
fashion now to say that all science depends on induction, but that 
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nobody knows what it is or how it works. That is because induction has 
been taken to mean a logical process which is essentially illogical, i.e. a 
passage from some to all. It is not this, but rather a psychological process 
which describes the ascent from sensory experience to the formation of 
a concept. More accurately, though the terminology is out of fashion, it 
describes the ascent from the sensory plane to the plane of intelligibility. 

What happens is this: on the basis of certain observations, a concept 
(usually several concepts) are formed: concepts, e.g. of the middle- 
class family, of the notion of leadership in a community, of the relation 
between economic factors and the marriage-rate. These concepts at this 
early stage need not even be expressible in words. They are tentative. 
But their function is to guide further observation. They serve as an 
apperceptive mass for the interpretation of new observations. They are 
modified, expanded, corrected, or rejected, in the-light of subsequent 
observations. If they are expressed in words, they will be expressed in 
the form of problematic judgements—Perhaps X is Y, X is possibly Y, 
X may be Y. 

The next stage is a little bit complicated. This problematic proposi- 
tion can now serve either as antecedent or as consequent in a deductive 
operation. In other words I can argue as follows: Perhaps X is Y. Now if 
X is Y, why should that be so? Perhaps because A is B. That is to say: 
‘If A is B, X is Y’. Or I may argue: Perhaps X is Y. Now if it is, I 
should expect to find that S is P. In other words—‘If X is Y, S is P’. 

I have now left the inductive process and am using a hypothetico- 
deductive method. This will not always be a valid logical procedure. 
Thus, suppose I am studying labour unrest. I observe labour unrest in 
factory a and again in §, and again in y. Various possible conceptions 
suggest themselves: complex conceptions of the relation of supply and 
demand, of adequate wages, incentives, human relations. My concep- 
tion begins to harden. Perhaps the unrest in « is due to bad human 
relations. This is any problematic proposition. From it I argue in the 
two ways indicated: 

If labour unrest in « is due to a breakdown in interpersonal relations, 
I should expect te find labour unrest wherever interpersonal relations 
are bad. In factories 8 and +, let us suppose, I find on examination that 
human relations are in fact bad. My hypothesis is so far borne out, 
since these are also cases of labour unrest. 

Further, wherever I find labour unrest, I shall now expect to find a 
breakdown in interpersonal relations and wherever I find that inter- 
personal relations are bad, I shall expect unrest. 
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I would ask you now to note two propositions: (i) The mere addition 
of instances, quantitatively considered, does not directly establish any 
scientific conclusions; (ii) The hypothetico-deductive method I have 
indicated does not necessarily establish either the correct or the only 
solution to a problem. 

In most of the Social Sciences, it becomes necessary at some stage or 
other, to use statistical devices with a view to dealing with the matter 
under investigation. There is a whole literature about this, generally in 
connection with probable reasoning. F have only two comments to make 
on this: (i) The need for statistical methods is due to two factors: the 
complexity of the material, and the need for establishing some device 
as a substitute for insight into the phenomena. (ii) The conclusion 
arrived at is not about any one of the phenomena investigated. This is, 
I think, elementary. But it is likely to be forgotten when one uses 
the material. Thus: the proposition that 75,000 out of a population of 
100,000 voted for X is not itself a proposition about John Smith, one of 
the 100,000. But when I go on to say: “The probability that John Smith 
voted for X is 3 in 4, or 3 to 1’, I am in danger of thinking that this is a 
proposition about John Smith. It is not. It is identically the same pro- 
position as before, in different words, just as 5/10 is 1/2 in different 
symbols. 

What then is the use of statistical methods: They are pointers indi- 
cating the direction in which I am to look for casual links between 
phenomena. For casual links between phenomena establish correla- 
tions, but statistical correlations do not establish, but only suggest 
casual links. 

Vv 
Cause 

And this leads me to the most important section of what I have to say. 
The spirit of the time, in physics, in philosophy, and in logic, is heavily 
against the notion of cause. The existence of fashions in the sciences, 
as in other more mundane affairs, is something which would very well 
repay a special study. Words go out of fashion in science and philosophy 
sometimes for no other reason than that some big name in history 
has loaded the dice against them. I am not going to argue the meta- 
physics of cause with you, but only warn you against accepting Hume’s 
rejection of it. [The odd thing is that while few contemporary philoso- 
phers would say that Hume was wrong in his treatment of cause, most 
of them are afraid to say that he was right. In both cases, the reason is 
the same: a reluctance to accept the consequences of either position.] 
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Let us instead be very empirical in the spirit of Hume and ask: What 
does a scientist seek when he investigates a phenomenon? He seeks to 
comprehend it. He does so in the main, in two ways: (i) By asking is 
there any other phenomenon to which he can assimilate it, and (ii) By 
asking, How did it come about? 

Now the first device is the attempt to assimilate the phenomenon into 
the already known. This means: to fit it into some conceptual structure 
of his. Very often this will mean the modification of the conceptual 
structure itself. The second device means the search for causes. Thus 
e.g. the cosmic physicist does not observe and measure the tracks in his 
photographic plate merely in order to know their dimensions. He wants 
first to see if he can assimilate these tracks into his previously established 
conceptual structure of nuclear particles and their behaviour. If this 
does not happen, he then says: since these tracks are not accounted for 
by the known particles, what must I postulate in order to account for 
them? And he postulates first a meson. Then because this is not enough, 
two kinds of meson. These are then perhaps found to be inadequate 
because more and different tracks are observed. So he postulates a 
V-particle. He does not yet know whether there is or is not such a par- 
ticle. But he knows that if there were it would ‘explain’ the phenomena. 
So he reverts to the hypothetic-deductive procedure: If there is a 
V-particle, then I should expect to find such-and-such a consequence, 
€.g. some property of the known particles. So he looks for it. If he finds 
it, this bears out his hypothesis. And so on. 

He would probably tell you that he knows nothing about causes. In 
fact, he will say, the principle of causation has broken down and he will 
instance Heisenberg, with a flourish. That is largely a matter of words. 
‘Causation’ he takes to mean ‘prediction’, and when prediction breaks 
down, he thinks that causation has broken down. But all I mean, and all 
any man working on empirical matters means by cause is: that which 
brings anything about. So if low wages bring about a strike, then they 
are a cause of the strike. If V-particles have brought about the new 
tracks, then they have ‘caused’ them. 

Now, to generalise: the whole purpose cf any science is to discover the 
causes of the phenomena it'investigates. It may not achieve this purpose 
for a very long time, as e.g. in the case of physics; of not at all, as e.g. in 
some problems of empirical psychology. And in any event the purpose 
is never finally achieved since there is as it were an asymptotic approach 
to a comprehension of the ultimate, or in another sense most proximate, 
cause of the phenomenon under investigation. 
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VI 
The Social Sciences 

The social sciences are concerned with human beings in their various 
interpersonal relations. Their aim is to study or observe these relations 
and to state them if possible in a manner which will serve as a frame of 
reference into which can be fitted further observable phenomena. This 
is the historical and classificatory phase. 

But the scientific phase proper only begins with the ascent from this 
to a statement of the causes of the phenomena. This is necessary for both 
the comprehensive and the normative functions of social science. This is 
fairly obvious. I only begin to comprehend the behaviour, e.g. of sub- 
groups in a larger group when I begin to understand why they act as 
they do (comprehension-phase); and I.can only control changes in 
social phenomena when I know what causes to set in motion or allow 
to operate in order to bring about desired goals (normative phase). 

I would suggest at this point another fundamental principle: The 
normative-phase depends on adequate comprehension. 

Can we now ask: What'kind of causes can we look for as explana- 
tory of the phenomena studied? I think we can. 

If there is something in the absence of which a given phenomenon 
will not occur, then that something is a necessary cause or condition of 
the phenomenon. Now it is trite to say that in the absence of human 
beings social phenomena will not occur. But I suggest that while this is 
perhaps not very often forgotten, yet its immediate consequence is often 
ignored: viz. that human nature is a contributory cause of social 
phenomena. I know that the phrase human nature is out of fashion. So 
let me put it this way. A number of human beings constitute human 
society so that whatever one finds to hold of human society will hold, in 
part at least, because men are what they are. 

This suggests that the first step in the logic of the Social Sciences 
should be an adequate conception of human nature. The materia 
prima, or raw material, certainly determines a great many important 
aspects of the finished product. 

But an obvious difficulty arises—the fallacy of composition: i.e. the 
fallacy of thinking that what holds for each individual will hold for all 
(cf. Mill, Spencer, etc.: “The happiness of each is the happiness of all’). 

I suggest that man must be thought of constantly under two aspects: 
(i) as an individual of a species, and (ii) as a person. Each man as a per- 
son is unique, incommunicable, invaluable. But as an individual of a 
species he belongs to the group and is subordinate to the group. This is 
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the great inner tension, the real dialectic of society. Its resolution 
depends not on the study of society, but on a scale of values logically 
antecedent to social study: derived in fact from ethics, or theology, or 
both. If you accept that the good of society is always in everything prior 
to (more valuable than) the good of the person, then you resolve this 
tension in one direction. If you think however that it would be wrong to 
sacrifice a human person in the interests of the state, then you resolve it 
another way. Moreover, if you think along the first lines, you must 
logically ask why? Why is it that the good of society is always to be 
preferred to that of a single person? Is it a purely mathematical assess- 
ment of co-ordinate goods? or is there perhaps a series of goods different 
in kind? or a hierarchy of ends, as Kant says? If there is a good of the 
person which it is not the purpose of society to achieve will not this have 
a profound effect on the relation of the person to society? But if there is 
not, then will not this have a profound effect on the relation of the in- 
dividual to the species? 

I shall sum up this by saying: that values determine purposes, pur- 
poses determine plans of action, and one’s actions (or social processes) 
follow accordingly. But only knowledge can determine values. The 
study of society logically involves therefore the study of process, purpose, 
and value. 

Vil 
Causes in Society 

I have suggested several times already that comprehension is achieved 
in the sciences through study of causes, and a cause is anything which 
contributes to make a phenomenon the kind of phenomenon it is. The 
raw material is certainly a cause in this sense. So that an adequate 
knowledge of the raw material is already a considerable advance along 
the line of comprehension. 

Human beings are the raw material. But there are other causes which 
must be taken into account. The organisation of the units into groups is 
the second most obvious fact of society. Now I suggest that here there 
are two phenomena which must be considered. One is that wherever 
you find a group, you find a hierarchical structure. And the second is: a 
group cannot exist without a purpose. A sub-phenomenon of hierar- 
chical structure is met with in the problem of leadership. A great deal of 
effort has been wasted, I suggest, on trying to find the constituents of 
leadership in the individual. This is illogical, precisely because leader- 
ship being a group phenomenon, is not a predicate of the individual. 
It is a response to a demand arising from the existence of the group. 
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Anyone who answers the demand js a leader. A man may refuse leader- 
ship through defects of character, or of personality, or simply because 
he does not want to lead (a rational choice). 

The second principle: ‘a group cannot exist without a purpose’; 
could be evidenced from a great many sources. Consider, e.g. what 
happens, when a group (e.g. A.R.P. organisation) no longer has a pur- 
pose. It either disintegrates, or invents another purpose, e.g. a purely 
social one. Or again, a group of youths, whose purpose is, let us suppose, 
games in the street, may tire of this purpose, or find it frustrated in some 
other way, e.g. by police, parents, bye-laws, etc. Then either the group 
disintegrates, or a new purpose (e.g. delinquency) is chosen to keep it 
alive. So much is purpose an integral part of group structure, that 
normally it precedes the formation of the group. You rarely, if ever, find 
a number of people coming together to form a group and then electing 
a purpose. It can happen, however, as when children say ‘What will 
we do now?’ or when adults having formed a group for one purpose, are 
frustrated in some way and have to elect another. But normally, pur- 
pose determines the initial coming together of the individuals and their 
formation into a group. In studying society therefore I suggest that one 
of the most important concepts is purpose. It is the most important 
determining cause in the understanding of any social process. Purpose 
is the clue to understanding morale. Good morale is a psychological 
consequence of the effective willing of a purpose as distinct from mere 
wishing. 

There are some conceptions in scientific thinking which though 
having no basis in fact, can on occasion serve to organise and render 
intelligible a great mass of data. But one must guard against the fallacy 
of hypostatisation. Such a conception was that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury physicists’ ether. ‘But conceptions such as these, unwarranted and 
unobservable, and which do not belong in the logic of the science, only 
serve in the long run to produce mis-conceptions. The notion of a 
group-mind is a conception of this order. And in the Social Sciences 
generally the danger from this and allied conceptions is very great. 
Wherever a statistical correlation is put forward to explain a phenome- 
non the danger arises of hypostatising the correlation. In 'the same way 
the hypostatiss:ion of economic factors, or of analytic conceptions, only 
frustrates instea< of facilitating the operation of comprehension. 

All factors w!...h influence society or social process in any way, and 
which are not tra:eable to the individuals who constitute society, I shall 
consider collectively under the head of ‘Impersonal Causation’. 
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With regard to analytic conceptions in group-process, I think one 
could not do better than adopt the pedestrian advice of John S. Mill in 
the ‘Method of Residues’—Subduct from the total phenomenon such 
aspects as can be accounted for in terms of known causes. If then any- 
thing remains unatcounted for, which could not more reasonably be 
attributed to some of the ‘impersonal causes’ to which I shall shortly 
refer, it might be reasonable to attribute it to one or other of the 
analytic mechanisms (e.g. unconscious aggression, projection, repres- 
sion, etc.). But this does not prove that these phenomena are causes. 
So far it only renders the material intelligible, as ether, e.g. rendered 
radiation intelligible. The existence of the postulated cause must then 
be proved independently. 

In the sphere of impersonal causation the most popular are, of 
course, economic causes. Here the logician can point out that a great 
many of the phenomena called economic are not causes, but organising 
concepts. Thus, e.g. supply-and-demand is not a cause. It is a logical 
conception which describes many phenomena. The ‘law of diminishing 
returns’ is not a cause, but a description. The causes are the phenomena 
described, not their descriptions. The descriptions may be inaccurate, 
or incomplete, etc. so that instead of facilitating comprehension, they 
block it, by directing our attention to false causes. 

The efficacy of impersonal causes in social affairs is limited by the 
material they have to work on, so that society, through its memLers, can 
to some extent frustrate, alter, or negate these impersonal causes. That 
is why the efficacy of economic factors is not absolute. That is also why 
morale can sometimes overcome such factors. The study of incentives 
brings out the point. Higher wages are effective up to a point as an 
incentive in society. But the members of society operating in terms of 
purpose as outlined above, reach a point where in terms of other pur- 
poses they choose or desire other means. At this point the initial incen- 
tive ceases to be effective, because the means it provides are not 
proportionate to ends selected. 

Finally, let me refer to one other phenomenon in society, which is 
both a facilitating and a frustrating mechanism, in the social sciences. I 
refer to the Human Constant and the Human Variable. 

All the units of society are alike in some respects and all are different 
in others. It is the combination of likeness and difference which makes 
society the variegated structure it is. It is the likeness which makes 
society comprehensible. But it is the differences which make society 
valuable. Any conclusion about society must therefore be difficult, 
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tentative, and lacking in the clarity and definitive character of the 


sciences. 
I shall now try to sum up in a series of propositions, the canons of the 


Social Sciences as they appear to a logician: 

(i) Only facts which are social phenomena are facts for the Social 
Sciences. These are statements about groups, inter-group relations, 
and intra-group relations. 

(ii) These must be organised conceptually for comprehension. 

(iii) The Social Sciences seek to know laws of ‘what happens for the 
most part’, not ‘necessary laws’, because of limits set by the material 
they study. 

(iv) The Social Sciences also seek to know what ought to be the case. 
They are therefore both pure sciences, normative sciences, and 
applied sciences. 

(v) The normative propositions are not conclusions from the empirical 
stages of the science but depend on values. 

(vi) The Method of the Social Sciences is inductive, i.e. the ascent from 
observation of sensory phenomena to the plane of intelligibility. 
This means the formation of concepts. 

(vii) This method quickly becomes a hypothetico-deductive process. 

(viii) The purpose of this process is the discovery of causes. 

(ix) The normative phase should (ideally) await an adequate com- 
prehension. 

(x) Human beings are the raw material of Society—under two aspects: 
as individuals of a species, and as persons. 

(xi) This leads to the inherent tensions of Society. 

(xii) These tensions can be resolved only in terms of values, which are 
antecedent to the conceptions of the Social Sciences as such. 

(xiii) Knowledge determines values. Values determine purposes. Pur- 
poses determine action-programmes. 

(xiv) Groups always have hierarchical structure and purpose. 

(xv) Purpose is the most important determining cause in understanding 
social process. 


University College, 
Dublin 
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n his paper on the method of the social sciences, published in this 
issue, Professor O’Doherty gives a vigorous defence of one side of a 
question which has often been disputed: do value judgments have any 

part in social science and, if so, what is their function? He is clear that 
they do (or, at least, ought to) play an essential part, but he does not 
let us know quite so clearly what this part is (or should be). It seems to 
me that his answer is not so clear as it might be because he has not 
looked hard enough at the question which he is asking. I want to raise 
some sceptical points about the question and then go on, perhaps 
injudiciously, to mention some of the factors which must be considered 
if we are to find an answer at all. 

When we ask this question, it is fairly clear that we are not asking a 
question about a matter of fact. It is not like asking: are there leucocytes 
in the blood of earthworms and, if so, what is their function? Questions 
like this are questions of fact which can be answered by adopting the 
ordinary observational or experimental techniques that normally decide 
such issues. If Professor O’Doherty’s question were of this sort, it would 
be a rather dull (but quite uncontroversial) question about the actual 
scientific practice of economists, psychologists, anthropologists and the 
rest. It is, of course, important to know how the practitioners of a cer- 
tain branch of science actually go about their studies. But it is important 
because it throws light on a further question: how ought we to proceed 
in activities of this kind? Methodological statements are more than mere 
statements of fact. They are recommendations. And so, they are themselves 
value statements of a kind, though their kind is a very commonplace, 
harmless and necessary one. They are, so to speak, hypothetical im- 
peratives of the form: if you want to reach X, proceed by route 7% 
Their valuational character is therefore derivative but they do never- 
theless purport to offer the best means of proceeding to a desired end. 

Nevertheless, provided that we know the end to which we are pro- 
ceeding and are agreed upon it, it is not impossible to find the answer 
to such a question by purely empirical means. Suppose that the success- 
ful social scientists were found to make use of value concepts in their 
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work and that this use was found to be essential to their success. And 
suppose further that their unsuccessful rivals were found to make no use 
of such concepts. We could then regard the methodological precept: 
‘value judgments are essential in social science’ as well established. 
But of course, we do not find any such thing. Yet I do not suppose that 
Professor O’Doherty would be disconcerted by this. For it seems prob- 
able, both from the fact that he makes no use of this obvious solution to 
his problem and from what he says about value judgments that he i: 
not really concerned with methodology at all. In other words, he does 
not seem to be concerned to recommend a means to the more efficient 
achievement of scientific ends. What he wants to do is to make a higher 
order recommendation and tell us what the social sciences ought to aim 
at. When I say that this is what he wants to do, I do not mean to 
suggest that Father O’Doherty is consciously hiding his ideological 
wolf in a methodological sheepskin. But I am afraid that such a disguise 
is involved in his proposals. The purely methodological question is one 
of deciding the most efficient means to an end. And once we have 
agreed upon the end, the decision is a matter of collecting and weighing 
empirical evidence. It is only if we do not agree on the ends of a social 
science or the criteria by which its results are to be judged that any 
serious doubt about this question can arise. 

Why does Father O’Doherty think that value judgments are (or 
shouid be) operative in the social sciences? He seems to say two things, 
one of which seems to me to be groundless and, indeed, false and the 
other to be beside the point. He says first that the social sciences are not 
only positive or empirical studies like the natural sciences but are also 
normative studies in which we seek to know not onlv what actually is the 
case but also what ought to be the case. He thinks that in this the social 
sciences resemble logic and ethics which are normative in that they are 
concerned with standards. (I note in passing that the suggestion that 
logic, or even ethics, are normative in the relevant sense would certainly 
not be accepted by many contemporary philosophers.) He then says, 
in his concluding summary, two further things which seem to me to be 
mutually incompatible. He says (a) that the normative propositions in 
social science are not conclusions from the empirical stages of the science 
but depend on values; (b) that the normative phase of the science 
should, ideally, wait upon an adequate understanding of the empirical 
phase. But why this should be so if the normative parts of the science 
are to be deduced from standards of value and not from empirical 
generalisations is not clear. I shall pass over the very difficult question of 
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the relation between statements of fact and statements of value which 
is begged by Father O’Doherty’s assumptions. I shall merely say that it 
looks as if he has not decided whether he wants to maintain that values 
are quite independent of facts in the sense that they cannot be deduced 
from any set of factual statements, or that they can be deduced from 
them in the sense that once we know all the facts, we shall be clear on 
matters of value as well. He adds in his concluding summary that 
‘knowledge determines values’. If this means that a knowledge of 
empirical fact determines values, then he can hardly claim that the 
allegedly normative propositions of a social science are not conclusions 
from the empirical stages of the science. For he claims that they are 
deduced from the values which in turn depend upon the established 
facts. (For the sake of simplicity, I have assumed here what certainly 
cannot be defended, namely, that the phrases ‘deduce from’, ‘depend 
on’, ‘determine’, and their synonyms, have a well-defined and generally 
accepted meaning in such contexts. ) 

The second reason that Father O’Doherty gives in support of his 
claim that the social sciences are normative is that knowledge deter- 
mines values, values determine purposes which, in their turn, deter- 
mine plans of action and so, indirectly, determine social processes. Thus 
in so far as the social sciences study social processes, as they must do, 
they must concern themselves with values as well. This seems to me to 
be irrelevant. Social processes are part of the object or material of social 
sciences and no doubt it will be part of the task of the social scientist to 
study those standards of value current in a community which are part 
of the cause of the social processes in that community. But this does not 
make his study a normative one. No one would say that a student of 
comparative ethics, like Westermarck for instance, was indulging in 
normative speculation merely because standards of conduct form the 
subject of his discourse. A normative element would enter only if he 
proceeded to make a comparative evaluation, explicitly or implicitly, 
of the various moral codes which he had described. No doubt some 
social anthropologists do make such evaluations. But when they do so 
they are usually criticised for introducing value judgements into what 
is, so far as it is scientific, a comparative study of a purely factual kind. 

What Father O’ Doherty is recommending then is that social sciences 
should be normative. He is not making a statement of fact. He is passing 
a value judgment upon the methods of the social sciences as they are 
commonly practised. For the reasons I have given above, I do not think 
that he ‘means that social scientists would be more efficient and success- 
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ful if they adopted his recommendation. This suggestion can be tested 
empirically. He must therefore mean that they ought to do so, irrespec- 
tive of consequences. And this suggestion is scientifically irrelevant. I 
do not assert that it is irrelevant only because I have in mind some other 
idea of the aims of social science than Father O’Doherty’s. For if the 
introduction of these normative concepts, supposing that they could be 
agreed on, does not make any difference to the efficiency of social 
scientists in the empirical levels of their studies, what can be the scienti- 
fic point of the recommendation? 

It may be said that the word ‘efficiency’ introduces a tacit reference to 
values and that I am merely offering one set of value judgments in 
place of another as the foundation of social science. But all that I intend 
to imply by the use of this word is that we suppose that the aims and 
methods of the social sciences are similar to those of the natural sciences 
except in so far as a difference in the subject matter forces us to limit 
or change those objects and methods. We make this assumption on 
pragmatic grounds. The methods of natural science have been spectacu- 
larly successful in unravelling the complexities of natural events and 
in enabling us to predict and control them. And we hope by taking 
these methods as a model (and we have no other possible model) to 
gain similar successes in the understanding and control of the problems 
of human societies. In turning from the study of physics, chemistry and 
biology to the study of human societies, we are forced by the nature of 
our subject matter to make some changes in scientific procedure. (There 
are, for example, obvious limitations to the sort of observations that we 
can make, the sort of experiments that we can perform and the modes 
and standards of measurement which are applicable.) But are we com- 
pelled to take any account of values except in so far as we consider them 
as social phenomena and as causes or effects of other social phenomena? 
I do not think that we are compelled to do this. I shall conclude by con- 
sidering briefly some of the points which might be put forward to refute 
my point of view. I shall have to review them very hastily and, no doubt, 
there will be a number of points which I do not take account of. 

(i) It might be said, as Father O’Doherty does say, that value prob- 
lems arise in the application of social sciences. This is true but irrelevant. 
For the same problems arise in the application to social purposes of 
nuclear physics, bacteriology, and, indeed, practically all other sciences. 
By this standard, physics would be as normative a study as Father 
O’Doherty would wish sociology to be. 

(ii) It might be said that the social sciences have some special ciaim 
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to be applied to social purposes because they deal with human affairs. 
Even if this could be shown to be plausible, it would be a value judge- 
ment that arises in social administration, not in the sciences whose 
application is called for. 

(iii) But is not social administration itself a social science? It is so 
only in the sense that the activities of social administrators, as well as 
their problems, form the material for scientific study. The value ques- 
tions here are in the same irrelevant position as they were in the case 
of the student of comparative ethics that I quoted above. 

(iv) But does not the fact that teleological judgments are essential 
in the social sciences give to value judgments a crucial role which they 
do not enjoy in scientific studies of other types? I suppose that it is true 
that teleological concepts and modes of explanation are difficult to 
avoid in the social sciences and may, for all I know, be impossible to 
eradicate. But to explain certain social phenomena in terms of purpose 
is merely to recognise that certain values are operative in the commun- 
ity that is being studied.It is not to invoke values as key-concepts of the 
science in question. Here again the mistake is the same. It is a mere 
confusion to suppose that value judgments must play an important 
part in the methodological structure of a social science merely because 
the science takes account of them as social phenomena. So far as I can 
see, most attempts to argue that social sciences must be ‘normative’ rest 
on this elementary confusion. 

Finally, I should add that such hybrid studies as Nazi ethnology, 
Aryan physics, Catholic sociology or Soviet genetics all presuppose that 
value judgments should be effective in science in the sense that they 
should help to determine scientific conclusions. Admittedly, this does 
not show that Father O’ Doherty’s thesis is bound to have such a lament- 
able outcome. But I think that such examples are significant and even 
if his thesis did have something to be said for it on purely methodological 
grounds, such examples should make us look at it very carefully. By way 
of contrast, let me recall a dictum of Spinoza’s given when an objective 
and dispassionate attitude to human affairs was not only unfashionable 
but dangerous. ‘Sedulo curavi’ he wrote in the first chapter of the 
Tractatus Politicus ‘humanas actiones non ridere, non lugere neque 
detestari, sed intelligere’. I do not think that a social scientist could ask 
for a better precept. 


University College of North Staffordshire 
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there are those in which the researcher endeavours to refrain from 

compromising his objectivity in any way; secondly, there are those 
in which he deliberately surrenders it in exchange for a deeper insight 
into the human problems involved in the situation he studies. The 
division between the two classes has resulted from the attempts which 
the social scientist has made to organise and interpret his material 
in such a way that its significance can be established on a double stand- 
ard, i.e., both intensively and extensively. First of all he has to show 
that something of importance can be proved from his premises and his 
evidence, which requires intensive analysis; secondly, he must also 
demonstrate that the generalisations he propounds are valid within 
reasonably wide limits, which involves an approach from a much wider 
angle. He must avoid, on the one hand, sweeping conclusions about 
human behaviour which are universal but merely trite. And he must 
beware, on the other, of the observations about the way this or that 
community ‘fits together’ or in which individuals have behaved in an 
experimental or a clinical setting, for though these may touch on matters 
of general interest, they may possibly be valid only for the particular 
individuals, societies or cultures concerned.! 

‘Objective’ social research has the great advantage that it lends itself 
to the use of quantitative methods, and the limits within which the 
results are valid can be clearly stated, as for instance in the work of the 
demographer. On the other hand, the claim sometimes made that 
‘objective’ research is the only scientific work which has been carried 
out in the social field ignores the fact that those who attempt to rely 
exclusively on these methods of enquiry are necessarily confronted, 
sooner or later, with the same problems as to ends and values which 
arise more quickly and more dramatically in the researches in which 


S* researches can be divided between two classes: in the first place 


* This paper is based on material presented by the present author, in collaboration 
with his colleagues, Mrs E. Mumford, Dr. W. Scott, Miss J. Wright and Miss E. Wood- 
ward, to a meeting of the British Sociological Association in January 1952. 
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the worker accepts a measure of involvement in the situation he is 
studying. Neither method can avoid the necessity, sooner or later, to 
make an evaluation of the significance of at least one aspect of human 
behaviour or social structure, for the decision where to begin and how 
to apply resources determines the end product of researches more con- 
clusively than any other single factor. 

The strength of ‘objective’ research lies in the fact that it often pro- 
vides a quicker and more reliable answer to the questions ‘what?’ 
and ‘where?’ than the other method. But it is at its weakest when it 
attempts to answer the questions ‘how?’ and ‘why?’. This isa very serious 
defect indeed, because the subject-matter of the social sciences is, after 
all, human behaviour, which can only in exceptional circumstances be 
broken down into a series of separate events, or objects existing as it 
were in their own right, and removed from the influence of individual 
motivation, conscious or unconscious. Even if the number of women of 
child-bearing age alive at any moment in a given community is an un- 
alterable fact, for instance, and the number of children they can pro- 
duce within a given period of time cannot rise above a maximum that 
can be calculated with some exactitude, the number they will actually 
produce depends on the interaction between their individual motiva- 
tions, and the structure and culture of the society in which they live, 
which is a very different matter; it cannot be estimated without asking 
the question ‘why?’ as well as the question ‘what?’ 

Moreover, ‘objective’ methods have sometimes been embarked on 
too light-heartedly, as for instance, in attitude surveys, and results may 
in consequence be expressed in terms of quantities or ratios that bear 
little relation to the facts. It has, for instance, been found in a survey of 
hospital patients and staff conducted in the Department of Social 
Science of the University of Liverpool that an individual patient or 
employee when questioned alone, and after his confidence had been 
won, was often willing to express opinions with which he would not have 
identified himself publicly or in group discussion, since he might feel 
that they were so opposed to the tradition of hospital service that his 
colleagues could not possibly share them. This phenomenon has been 
called ‘pluralistic ignorance’,* and many examples of it were found in 
the survey mentioned above, particularly in regard to working hours 
amongst the older employees. 

Many social scientists have therefore turned their attention to inten- 
sive methods of enquiry which have brought them into closer relations 
with the subjects of their researches. The significance of the data they 
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collect is, as it were, assessed in this way in terms of the experiences of 
their own lives. (The intensive methods may, of course, be combined in 
individual schemes of research with more conventional objective 
methods which may be used to complement them). These expedients 
have been adopted in the researches conducted in recent years in the 
Department of Social Science. A virtue has to some extent been made of 
necessity in so far as a measure of involvement or participation on the 
part of the researchers has been made a prominent and deliberately 
planned feature of a high proportion of the investigations that have 
been carried out. The Department has been concerned for many years 
with the training of social workers and administrators, and has played 
an active part both in the identification of social problems in the region 
in which it is placed, and in the devising of methods for solving them. 
From the point of view of its teaching work, it has been ‘problem- 
conscious’ for at least forty years. It was only natural, therefore, for the 
research work which has been developed during the years which have 
succeeded the war to be based on modern methods of ‘action research’ 
which are designed not only to add to basic knowledge of social 
behaviour and social structure, but also to help those placed in positions 
of responsibility to take more effective action to deal with the problems 
with which they are concerned. Close collaboration between teacher, 
researcher and administrator is a characteristic feature of the Depart- 
ment’s work. All of these roles are, in fact, played from time to time by 
nearly every member of its staff. 

The theoretical basis of action research has been described by Pro- 
fessor Adam Curle as resting on the conception that whilst social 
relationships impose the conditions on the individual which shape his 
personality, individuals, on the other hand, ‘are the carriers of psycho- 
logically based patterns of behaviour which affect the development or 
persistence of social forms’. This would imply that social research 
should be based both on sociology and social anthropology and on 
‘psycho-analytically orientated psychology’. Until recently, however, 
these studies have in fact only been brought into a working relationship 
with each other in anly a small number of studies. Nevertheless, mature 
reflection can only lead to the conclusion that investigations into in- 
dividual behaviour and the analysis of society are ccmplementary to 
each other. The psychologist or psychiatrist is apt at times to go astray 
if he cannot judge the extent to which the behaviour of an individual is 
culturally determined, just as the sociologist or anthropologist may be 
misled.if he does not take into consideration the influences on social 
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structure of individual motivations and patterns of behaviour. Neither 
study, in fact, can lead us very far without the support of the other. 

Still more important, however, is the further consideration that the 
carrying out of social researches on this broad basis has a strong ten- 
dency to influence the situations that are dealt with, in one way or 
another.! If the researcher establishes sufficiently close communica- 
tions with the individuals he is studying to bring to light aspects of 
their behaviour of which they have previously been unaware, or perhaps 
only dimly aware, the very fact that their self-knowledge is increased is 
an important factor which may result in changes in their social beha- 
viour. If the researcher is to preserve the integrity of his own personal- 
ity, he must of course do what he can to assist the people with whom 
he is working to come to grips with the problems with which they are 
faced, and either to solve them or to find ways and means of tolerating 
them as necessary evils or discomforts. He must endeavour to remain 
objective in the sense that he must refrain from projecting his own 
value-systems into the community he is studying, or to impose his own 
views on it in any way. But he must accept the fact that change will 
probably result from his intervention, and the best way for him to 
handle the difficulty with which he is faced is, as Professor Curle has put 
it, to endeavour ‘to give a community the power to oppose conditions 
which are frustrating it, or to tolerate those which cannot be opposed, 
by developing its positive components’. That being so, ‘he may only 
hope, by relieving various tensions, to release that knowledge, coupled 
with the power to act on it’.® 

Several of the studies conducted in the Department of Social Science 
have had consequences of this kind. The increase in self-knowledge that 
resulted from the study of the social structure of a group of hospitals was 
an important consequence of the work that was carried out, and led to 
changes both in the formal organisation of the hospitals and in the 
informal attitudes of the members of the staffs; the fact that changes 
occurred was by no means surprising when it is remembered that one of 
the results of the researches was to disclose that no fewer than 73% of 
the staffs were satisfied with the system of discipline, and that 18% 
thought it was too lax. This fact, when reported back to the staffs, inevi- 
tably led to changes in opinions, and the reconsideration of grievances. 
Stereotypes associated with officers exercising disciplinary powers under- 
went reconstruction, and the formation of different attitudes between 
supervisors and staffs followed, which appeared to be more satisfactory 
to the persons concerned than those which preceded them. 
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The interest of the present author in social research related to human 
motivations was aroused in the first instance by studies carried out 
under his direction into the social problems which arose during the 
early stages of the wartime evacuation scheme. The object of this 
research was to discover how much truth lay behind the serious allega- 
tions of delinquent conduct and subnormal behaviour attributed to 
evacuees by some of their hosts, which were causing hostility to be 
shown against a peculiarly defenceless section of the community. It 
was hoped that methods would be suggested of dealing with the 
situation by more appropriate administrative action. Enquiries con- 
ducted in the homes from which the evacuees had come, and the houses 
to which they had been evacuated led to surprising conclusions. No 
complaints were made by their hosts against 86% of the children who 
had been evacuated; no complaints were made even against 73% of the 
children classified as having arrived in a verminous condition. On the 
other hand, it was found that half of the hosts who disapproved of the 
evacuation scheme had ‘insuperable’ difficulties with children, as com- 
pared with 14% of those whose attitude was more constructive. If, in 
fact, the hostess regarded the scheme as ‘one involving her personal 
sacrifice alone, then the scheme became a total failure’. It was a striking 
fact that the women who criticised the behaviour of the children ‘did 
not even consider taking an active interest in them, their whole thoughts 
being concentrated round the question of how to get rid of (their 
unwanted visitors)’. The number of complaints made against the child- 
ren was, indeed, found to be more dependent on ‘the hostess’s attitude 
towards the scheme in general than on any factor inherent in the 
child’. In other words, many of the atrocity stories told about the 
behaviour of slum children during the early years of the war were due 
to the operation of a system of projection in.the minds of anxious people 
on the defensive, who feared their fellow-citizens, rather than on hard 
fact and objective reality. 

The need for taking hidden motivations of this kind into account in 
investigating the nature of social problems, and in preparing schemes 
of administrative action for dealing with them, became even more clear 
when the author found himself responsible for advising Colonial 
Governments on the development cf welfare services in the West 
Indies. The failure of attempts to establish satisfactory patterns of 
social organisation for the masses of the people by action ‘from above’ 
could only be regarded as being due to an inadequate understanding of 
the ways in which West Indian social organisation and the prevailing 
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patterns of social behaviour had come into being in the various com- 
munities concerned. Action and observation by official or researcher 
‘from outside’ was deeply resented by West Indian people, and the 
author only found it possible to reach agreement with his West Indian 
colleagues, on which action might be based, after lengthy discussions 
had been undertaken in two training seminars, each of which extended 
over a period of six months. His personal involvement in these discus- 
sions was complete, and the development of his own self-knowledge and 
professional skills was at least as great as the growth of his understanding 
of the social organisation of the West Indian peoples. He found, in fact, 
that the latter was a necessary prerequisite of the former. The result, an 
explanation of the structure of West Indian social relationships in terms 
of the frustration and aggression hypothesis® was hammered out in the 
seminars, and was verified both by the agreement expressed by those 
who took part in the discussions and the uses which individual adminis- 
trators were able to make of it afterwards.*® 

This joint approach to the problems of research and action has in- 
fluenced the development of the work of the Department in postwar 
years which has been closely connected with ‘field’ studies, and with the 
exploration of the processes of social organisation and social change; 
these form to a large extent the theoretical basis both of the depart- 
mental courses in sociology, and of those concerned with the practice of 
such professions as personnel management. The most typical feature of 
the work of the Department may therefore be found in the methods of 
empirical enquiry relied on in researches carried out into these pro- 
cesses. In the first place, these were designed to overcome the primary 
problem which all who conduct the kind of social research which in- 
volves face-to-face contacts must encounter in one way or another; this 
may be called the ‘getting in’ problem which can only be dealt with by 
creating a sympathetic relationship with the people whose behaviour 
is to be examined. Until it has been solved it is impossible to ask ques- 
tions with any expectation of getting responsibly-minded answers, or 
answers other than the merely superficial. To ‘get in’ successfully, not 
only must the individual researcher be accepted as a person, but the 
reason for his presence must also be explained in terms which are 
acceptable to the people amongst whom he is to work. Having ‘got in’, 
the next thing to be done is to ‘stay in’. When the objective is to carry 
out a really penetrating study of the behaviour of individual people, or 
of a group or groups, it may be necessary to establish good relations 
extending over quite a long period of time. That implies some sort of 
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direct ard personal involvement on the part of the researcher in the 
lives of the people with whom he is concerned; the precise conditions 
under which this involvement occurs and the consequences for re- 
searches (and the personal lives of researchers) bring with them many 
moral as well as sociological problems, the full analysis of which would 
require an examination of the researcher’s responsibilities towards the 
groups or societies which are the subject of his work, and also to the 
individuals with whom more or less intimate relationships are made 
whilst they are being carried out. 

Finally, there is the most crucial of all the stages in the time sequence 
from the point of view of the fieldworker. If it is necessary for a research 
worker to ‘get in’, it is also not less necessary, to put it mildly, for him to 
‘get out’. Unless a process of detachment is successfully achieved, the 
range of research work will be unduly restricted, and perhaps even 
encompassed by a series of relationships with a relatively small number 
of individuals and institutions. The present state of our knowledge and 
skill in this regard is very restricted, and the situation in which we find 
ourselves is in consequence rather worrying at times. It is not the possi- 
bility of detaching oneself or one’s organisation which is in doubt, how- 
ever, so much as the criteria by which one can judge when the time to 
do so has arrived, and the precise methods whereby the operation can 
be so conducted that it can be regarded as a constructive rather than 
a destructive influence in the lives of everybody concerned. 

The importance of paying adequate attention to the overcoming of 
the problems associated with each of the stages in the time-sequence 
mentioned above may be illustrated by examples from researches con- 
ducted in the Department during the last five years. In order to estab- 
lish an appropriate relationship with the firms which supplied the 
material for an enquiry into the operation of joint consultation machin- 
ery, for instance, Dr. Scott had to assume at the outset of his researches, 
(or at the ‘getting-in’ stage) that it was essential to secure the under- 
standing and approval of those who would be involved in the research 
before they were asked to furnish information. His work therefore started 
with lengthy discussions with the management and with the leaders of 
important social groups, such as works councils and committees, 
departmental managers, and shop stewards; this approach was devel- 
oped step by step as the research proceeded, with the result that people 
at every level in the firms concerned were ultimately involved in it. 
The achievement of understanding and approval was constantly sought 
during the research; this was not merely a matter of securing the 
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co-operation of the leaders of the various groups concerned, for the in- 
vestigators accepted a wider responsibility which involved the winning 
of the confidence of all the persons whose behaviour was being studied, 
who, it was thought, had to be made to feel that they were participating 
in a joint endeavour, the objectives of which they approved and desired 
to see fulfilled. 

This method of procedure has been found by Dr. Scott to be a 
primary condition of the succtss of his researches. ‘If the sociologist is 
not accepted by the groups which he is studying’, he writes, ‘his under- 
standing of the situation must at best remain partial. Much information 
will be withheld from him, especially that which is considered “‘con- 
fidential to the group.” It is probably true to say that the quantity and 
quality of his data will be proportionate to the degree of acceptance 
which he has achieved.’? Similar methods were adopted in the hospital 
studies, which have already been mentioned above. The ‘getting-in’ 
stage in this research included first-hand observation of the staff, both 
on and off the job, informal contact with individuals and small groups 
on points of interest that arose during the course of the field work, and 
discussion with key people in the hospitals concerned. The fact that the 
researchers were invited in as consultants was not enough, however, to 
ensure a welcome; not only had good personal relations to be established, 
but the carrying out of a research project in a hospital by a team of 
social scientists from a University had to be made generally acceptable. 
At each separate interview good rapport had to be established; in 
addition, in order that significant questions could be asked and per- 
tinent answers given, the appearance of the researcher in the organisa- 
tion had to be satisfactorily explained. 

In this instance the idea of the research could be made clear fairly 
easily, but even when the researchers were accepted as persons and the 
nature of the project had also been understood, difficulty was still ex- 
perienced in assimilating them from the social point of view. This was 
probably due to the fact that the sociologist has no place in a hospital’s 
social structure, and the question of what should be done with him was 
thus a difficult one for the staff to answer. Visitors to the hospitals were 
by no means a new event, but they had always had a close connection 
with the medical, nursing or administrative grades, and could be 
treated as their equivalents; the researchers, moreover, wished to avoid 
identification with any particular group. This difficulty appeared in 
overt form, in that in each hospital the arrangements as to where the 
researchers were to take their meals varied considerably. In some cases 
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they ate with the nurses, in some with the professional or technical 
staff; in some they ate alone in solitary splendour off a tray, in the 
Board Room. It seems, therefore, that further clarification of the 
sociologist’s objectives and methods is called for. His role must be more 
adequately understood if it is to be fully accepted by those with whom 
he works. In an organisation such as a hospital, however, composed as 
it is of many closely-knit professional groups, and where a high degree 
of autocratic behaviour by the professional staff is inevitable, the 
position of the lay researcher must always remain particularly difficult. 

The overcoming of the ‘getting-in’ and ‘staying-in’ problem is 
closely bound up with the degree to which the nature of action re- 
search is understood as a therapeutic activity both by the researcher 
and by the persons who are the subjects of his research. As Dr. A. T. M. 
Wilson has pointed out, ‘to a patient with a pain, the-idea of contribut- 
ing to scientific knowledge is a matter of low priority among his 
needs’.* The same argument applies to any social research related 
to the problems of individuals. So far as industrial researches are con- 
cerned, for instance, those in positions of responsibility normally wish to 
consider the relevance of research work to their own troubles. Although 
the main aim of Dr. Scott’s researches has been to advance systematic 
knowledge it was, he writes :’ 


‘considered natural and desirable that the people involved in the en- 
quiry would wish to consider whether the research findings indicated a 
need for change in their own situation. Since the sociological researcher 
is normally working in a close relationship with people, his own involve- 
ment with them should impel him to assist in this process. If he does 
this, he enhances the value of his work in the immediate field in which it 
has been undertaken, and is able thereby to increase his own return for 
the co-operation which he has received, in addition to contributing to 
the body of knowledge in his subject through his publications. Indeed, 
the latter contribution may itself be enhanced, for changes introduced 
by the members of an organisation on the basis of a research report 
constitute a natural experiment as they develop, the observation of 
which by an investigator can contribute to the validation and refine- 
ment of his analysis of the situation. Moreover, since the practical man 
in industry is not impressed by research which is undertaken for its own 
sake or with a view only to its possible relevance to his problems in some 
remote future, such an approach if adopted may defeat its own purpose, 
if opportunities for research are curtailed as a result of its use’. 


Once a therapeutic relationship is established the ‘staying-in’ problem 
is greatly diminished in intensity. Good relations established at entry 
must, however, be constantly guarded. In the hospital survey, for in- 
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stance, staff and patients naturally discussed the work with each other 
as it progressed, and as they became more familiar with the techniques 
and ideas of the researchers they questioned and criticised them more 
stringently. It was necessary, therefore, for the researcher always to be 
available for questioning and to be ready with explanations. It is 
important that his role should not be a passive one but that strict 
observation should be kept for any individual remarks and group 
behaviour which may suggest that the objectives of the research have 
been incompletely understood or misinterpreted. Thus it was found 
necessary to keep on explaining to various individuals and groups in the 
hospitals just why the researchers were there, and to stress their detach- 
ment from any one group, in order to fend off the roles that the mem- 
bers of the staffs tended to thrust on to them as the researchers became 
better known. 

Involvement of the right kind in the life of the society or group under 
examination also facilitates the ‘getting-out’ process, as well as the first 
two stages, paradoxical as that may seem. If the researcher has been 
able to participate effectively in the life of the group he is studying, his 
researches tend to become an integral part of its life, and remain so 
even after he has left it. In these circumstances, feelings of abandonment 
are less likely to arise. The researchers who took part in the hospital 
survey were, for instance, asked to return annually and to present a 
series of follow-up reports, when the first part of their researches had 
been completed. An abrupt withdrawal was clearly inadvisable, and a 
gradual process of ‘tapering off’ the involvement had to be set in 
motion, which could be continued until a position had been reached 
in which the researchers were only occasionally asked for advice on 
small points, and were sent invitations to social functions. Many of the 
suggestions made in the researchers’ report had been adopted by then, 
and appeared to be working satisfactorily, examples being the monthly 
‘heads of staff’ meeting, and the introduction of T.W.I.® These re- 
forms were presented to the researchers, however, not as results of the 
survey but as independent action on the part of the management. The 
survey and its results had at this stage, in fact, become completely 
accepted by the organisation, and assimilated in its life. This situation 
develops naturally if the researcher emphasises that he is willing to 
participate in administrative conferences only as a ‘clarifier’ and inter- 
preter and that those who are responsible for the welfare of the organis- 
ation must themselves decide on what action is to be taken. This is 
essential if any changes introduced are to prove of lasting value; it is 
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however, one of the most difficult roles which the investigator has to 
learn to play. He must resist the temptation simply to make recom- 
mendations, yet he must not become involved in a further lengthy 
period of close association with the particular organisation concerned. 
Nevertheless, if he handles this difficult phase skilfully, he should be 
able to withdraw from the situation in increasing degree, as the process 
of discussion of his report and of the proposals arising out of his work 
gathers momentum. 

Once this relationship has been created, the solution of the ‘getting- 
out’ problem becomes much simpler. The withdrawal of the researcher 
from the scene of his researches is less likely to be regarded as a retreat 
or a betrayal if he leaves the feeling behind him that he has been a 
useful collaborator in the discovery of the causes of trouble and in the 
development of ways of dealing with them. Successful work of this kind 
has a further reward, for it tends to lead to more opportunities for re- 
search elsewhere.’ Work that has satisfied those concerned is talked 
about by them, and further suggestions for research projects in related 
fields are made both by the subjects of the research and by their friends 
and colleagues. The members of a group that has been studied. have a 
natural interest in studying comparisons between their experiences and 
those of other people in similar situations. In other words, an effectively 
conducted research project has a tendency to ‘bud-off’ into further 
researches of a similar kind. 

The special values of ‘action-research’ are obvious when it is con- 
trasted with the method of enquiry to which the name of ‘participant 
observation’ has been given. Although, as Dr. A. T. M. Wilson has said, 
participant research ‘can be said to neutralise some of the hostility and 
anxiety produced by the presence in the field of the observer’, its use 
‘may lead to a conflict arising from a field-worker’s awareness of a 
painful human situation, and of his inability to help with it’.* The 
essence of participant observation as a research technique is that it in- 
volves a concealment of the role of the observer as a researcher, and 
possibly even misrepresentations about it. If the worst happens, and the 
observer is ‘found out’, the research breaks down, and no further co- 
operation with the persons concerned is possible. Still more important 
than this, however, is the fact that it is very hard to make any practical 
use of the material collected in this way. It is difficult to publish it, and, 
as a result, the verification of generalisations based on it is made ex- 
ceedingly complex. 

-The use of participant observation in researches carried out by the 
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Department on employment relations amongst the dock workers of 
Merseyside has shown that whilst it is relatively easy to utilise partici- 
pant techniques to overcome the ‘getting-in’ and ‘staying-in’ problems, 
the ‘getting-out’ problem is made much more difficult as a result. In 
the first place, the problem of entering the field is undoubtedly simpler 
for the participant observer, because questionnaires, attitude tests, and 
similar methods require some degree of co-operation from the subjects 
of researches, while experimental techniques require very considerable 
co-operation, and, as a rule, an alteration in the normal organisation of 
the daily lives of the individuals concerned, as for instance occurs with 
productive processes in industry. Participant observation, on the other 
hand, requires little co-operation and, if necessary, can be carried out 
without the knowledge or permission of anyone. In the dock research 
participant observation was used to re-examine the conclusions arrived 
at by Elton Mayo, on the basis of the evidence collected in the ‘test 
rooms’,!! in a ‘normal’ social situation, where people observed were 
not aware of the presence of an investigator. This was done by studying 
the work groups formed amongst canteen assistants in three Merseyside 
dock canteens and a number of bench workers employed in a French 
factory. As Mayo’s principal conclusions demonstrated a significant 
relationship between informal group structure and formal organisation, 
particularly so far as controls on group behaviour and methods of pro- 
tecting group members against changes imposed from without was 
concerned, these were the aspects of group life particularly noted in the 
canteens study. 

The first problem for the participant observer is not, therefore, that 
of securing co-operation, but that of deciding on a suitable role with 
which to enter the group selected for study. A role must be chosen that 
is acceptable to the group and yet unlikely to arouse suspicion regarding 
the participant observer’s true identity. In the first dock canteen which 
was studied the role of a trainee canteen supervisor was selected. In 
this role it was necessary to acquire a Liverpool accent and idiom and 
for the researcher to dress in the same way as the other canteen girls; in 
consequence, there was always some danger of being found out, as 
nearly happened on one occasion when the researcher was detected 
using an unusual brand of lipstick. Later on, however, it was discovered 
in the French factory that by assuming a rather vague role at first, 
namely that of a foreigner, and by subsequently accepting the role 
allocated by the group, which was that of a student, acceptance was 
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achieved more easily. As a result, the researcher felt more secure and 
had less fear of being unmasked. 

Involvement is readily achieved in participant observation if appro- 
priate roles are discovered and adequately played. But it is also 
undoubtedly the participant observer’s greatest problem for another 
and a very different reason. In attitude surveying and experimentation 
it appears to be easier for the research worker to view his material with 
some degree of objectivity and avoid becoming too personally involved 
in the situation. In participant observation, however, the observer must 
throw himself completely into his role; if he is to understand the atti- 
tudes and behaviour of the group, he must assume the attitudes and 
behaviour of its members himself. A participant observer who succeeds 
in remaining objective and mentally detached from his group will be 
unlikely to succeed in his research as he will not himself be fully sharing 
the experiences of the group. Here it is important that the participant 
observer should, if possible, share in every aspect of the life of the group 
he is studying. This involvement created serious difficulties in the dock 
researches, but nevertheless enabled the researcher to obtain data in 
terms of her own experience for she was able to observe herself as a 
member of the group she was studying. This meant that although she 
adopted group attitudes and biases, there was throughout a conscious 
awareness of her loss of ‘absolute’ objectivity. This made it possible for 
her to achieve the degree of ‘personal’ objectivity which was the essen- 
tial element in her researches. It is believed that the quality of the 
material obtained was improved because she was able to evaluate her 
conclusions in the light of direct emotional experiences. 

Leaving the field at the conclusion of his research is difficult because 
of the deep involvement of the participant observer in the situation 
which arises out of this process of penetration and analysis. Because he 
tends to identify himself with the groups he is studying, he has to make 
a difficult ethical decision as to how much and in what circumstances 
he can make use of the information he has obtained. If he continues to 
conceal his identity it may be difficult for him to publish any of his 
findings since he might be unwilling to criticise the members of the 
groups encountered in the research without their knowledge and, unless 
he reveals his identity, it is impossible for him to obtain their permis- 
sion. In the dock canteen study, the girls became the friends of the 
observer and, in consequence, she found herself very reluctant to pub- 
lish in Liverpool the data she obtained there in case it ever came to 
their knowledge and they were led to feel that she had betrayed them. 
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A further consideration, in addition to this personal reluctance, is the 
fact that should another research worker wish to repeat the investiga- 
tions of a participant observer, he would have difficulty in doing so if 
the members of the groups had been antagonised by a previous publi- 
cation. On the other hand, if the participant observer does reveal his 
identity, the group members may still be antagonised and further 
research rendered impossible, unless this is done with great tact and 
skill. In conclusion, however, it can be stated with some confidence that 
if participant observation is used to obtain general information as a 
preliminary for a more penetrating study, or if the research is published 
in such a way that it is unlikely to reach the eyes or ears of the people 
concerned, these difficulties should not arise. 

To sum up, it may be said that action research makes it possible to 
arrive at an understanding of the ways in which a situation has been 
shaped, and of the direction and force of the various currents which 
tend to alter it as time goes by. Given this understanding, it is possible 
for an administrator to steer the service for which he is responsible in the 
direction of these currents instead of across or against them. It is, how- 
ever, important to remember that the primary assumption underlying 
this method of research is that no administrator can make a lasting 
impression on a community, group, or individual (otherwise, of course, 
than a merely destructive one), unless he takes the persons for whose 
welfare he is responsible into his confidence, obtains their agreement, and 
realises in his work their desires and objectives. As Dr. Scott has put it, 
his objective must be ‘consultative leadership’. 

If he is to do this, however, the administrator must first of all possess 
appropriate motivations and objectives; secondly, his environment 
must give him adequate facilities and opportunities for action. 

It is in this respect that social research can demonstrate the relationship 
between the form and the content of administrative services. The per- 
sonality and behaviour of the official are seen as elements in a social 
situation which are at least as important as the institutional framework 
of a department, factory or any other form of social organisation. The 
present author concluded as a result of his work in the West Indies that 
‘no single constitutional change, the adoption of no administrative 
expedient or technique is likely to deflect, save very imperceptibly, the 
operation of the primary forces that are now at work’. On the other hand 
he maintained ‘the situation demands a new kind of civil servant, for 
his value will depend even more on what he is than on what he does; 
it is his motives which are decisive rather than his actions, taken as 
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things in themselves. . . . The future of the political and social life of the 
West Indies must be regarded with some concern unless some sort of 
institutional framework can be developed to assist the stimulation of 
the spiritual dynamic on which all ultimately depends’.® 

These conclustons are re-echoed in the argument Dr. Scott has 
developed which applies to present-day trends in the organisation of 
British industry. “The conception of industrial democracy as being 
primarily a matter of creating the “right machinery” ’, he writes, ‘has 
undoubtedly for the moment prevailed’. The introduction of the 
‘rnachinery of joint consultation into industry can, however, only make 
a very limited contribution to the improvement of industrial relation- 
ships so long as it remains mere machinery. The successes that have 
been achieved as a result are likely to be very small unless the new 
administrative processes signify, or are accompanied by, ‘some change 
of heart on the part of those involved. . . . “Recognised procedures” will 
remain empty formalities unless the attitudes of the many individuals 
who comprise an organisation and particularly those in positions of 
leadership favour compliance with them’.’? In other words, changes 
in institutional structure and changes in the personalities of the indivi- 
duals associated with them are inter-connected processes, and the 
problem of social change cannot be satisfactorily dealt with unless 
action is based on an understanding of the very complex ways in which 
they interact. 

Nevertheless, statesmen and administrators alike have approached 
their tasks too often in a belief that mere ‘constitution-mongering’ will 
lead to a better society and better behaviour. The spirit of their work 
has frequently been too formalistic and too legalistic.'® It is the chief 
merit of ‘problem-centred’ research that it reintroduces into the scope 
of scientific and administrative work the human motivations and values 
which are the significant factors in all kinds of social and political be- 
haviour. It seeks to redress the balance that has tipped between a 
sterile ‘objectivity’ on the one hand and ineffectual ‘good intentions’ on 
the other. But social research that is ‘problem-centred’ must not be re- 
garded as a nostrum for all social ills. There are many that cannot be 
treated in this way, and in any event, the role of the sociologist as a 
therapist can only be regarded as a secondary consideration for him. 
Like all other honest craftsmen, he should endeavour to stick to his 
last. 
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ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND 
PUBLIC POLICY 


by B. R. Williams 





1. Itis sometimes maintained that we could reach further to an under- 
standing of society if there were more co-operation between scientists. 
For few social facts are exclusively economic or legal or political—they 
have economic, legal, political aspects. Accordingly economics is con- 
cerned with those aspects which we define as economic; law with legal 
aspects, politics with political aspects, and so on. In this sense the sub- 
ject matter of the social sciences are more ‘abstractions from reality than 
sections of reality’. That being so ‘reality’ may escape between the 
aspects studied by the social sciences. Those who make a plea for more 
co-operation between the social sciences presumably think, or suspect, 
that ‘reality’ does so escape. 

Within Economics there has been a controversy concerning the status 
of welfare economics. The nature of this controversy is suggested by 
such questions as—What can the economist gua economist say? Is the 
orthodox theory of economic behaviour a theory of human behaviour 
at all? Are the conclusions of welfare economics value judgments, or are 
they rather the logical conclusions drawn from a set of consistent value 
axioms? Are the assumptions of welfare economics sufficiently realistic 
to make the conclusions relevant to problems of economic policy; in 
other words, should the propositions of welfare economics be inter- 
preted as analytic propositions or as synthetic propositions? It can be 
seen from these questions that economists have been concerned both 
with defining those aspects of society that are analysed in economics, 
and with the relevance to practical issues of propositions resulting from 
the methods of analysis used in economics. One would therefore expect 
the controversy to throw light on the significance of the plea for greater 
co-operation between social scientists. However the main concern of 
this article will not be with estimating the significance of that plea, but 
with a review of certain problems, in one of the social sciences, which 
have a bearing on that plea. Though the significance of the plea cannot 
be estimated by considering one social science, we shall see that pro- 
blems of employment policy and of the non-market provision for wants 


1 E. F. M. Durbin, Principles of Economic Planning, pp. 190-1. 
See also Lowe, Sociology and Economics, Chapter 3. 
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in a market economy do raise issues that spread over practically the 
whole field of the social sciences—issues that cannot be solved by mere 
economists. 


2. Though economists study the economic aspects of society, there is 
no agreed way of defining economics. Marshall’s view that ‘the less we 
concern ourselves with scholastic inquiries as to whether a certain con- 
sideration comes within the scope of economics the better’’,! has gained 
widespread acceptance. But though there is no agreed way of defining 
economics (‘economics is what economists do’!), it is usual to say that 
economics deals with ascertainable facts, in contrast with, e.g., ethics 
which deals with valuations and obligations. Does it not therefore seem 
strange that there is a theory of value in economics? It is also usual to 
say that we have no way of measuring the utility or satisfaction that 
different individuals are capable of deriving from the expenditure of a 
particular income. And yet economists make recommendations about 
economic policies, which involve changes in the distribution of income. 
On what basis do they make these recommendations? Do they postulate 
(an ‘unverified probability’) that satisfaction will increase with national 
income? Or do they ignore the sum of satisfaction as something un- 
measurable, and have only in mind measurable National Income? If 
the latter, economists would ignore the problems of the optimum allo- 
cation of given productive resources—which they do not. All these 
problems are pertinent to the welfare economics controversy. Also 
relevant are the problems arising from’ the advice given to economists 
by Marshall—‘If it is a matter as to which there exist divergent opinions 
such as cannot be brought to the test of exact and well-ascertained 
knowledge, then let us leave it aside in our purely economic studies, 
while remembering always that some sort of account of it must be taken by 
our ethical instincts when they as ultimate arbiterscome toapply to prac- 
tical issues the knowledge gained and arranged by economics and other 
sciences.’* This advice leaves us with an important problem, to which 
not a great deal of attention has been given. In so far as practical issues 
involve the application of ‘economics and other sciences’, what does the 
process of application entail? Is the knowledge gained by the sciences 
such that the results can be combined and applied to practical issues? 


3. A large number of such questions could be gathered together, but 
already more have been raised than can be adequately discussed in this 
article. We will start the discussion with the so-called laws of supply and 


1 Principles of Economics,p. 27. ® Ibid, p. 28. 
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demand and consider, first, different ways in which these laws might be 
interpreted, and second, the relation of the laws to the theory of value 
in economics. Then we will examine the proposition that is sometimes 
derived from the theory of value—namely, that in a competitive market 
economy consumers’ satisfaction will tend to be a maximum—and the 
type of consideration involved in proof or disproof of the proposition. 
This proof or disproof involes us in a brief treatment of (1) the theory 
of employment, (2) the bearing of innovation on the postulate that con- 
sumers maximize satisfaction, (3) the distribution of income in its rela- 
tion to satisfaction, and (4) the importance of non-market provision for 
wants. In this way it will be possible to touch on some of the main 
problems that are relevant to welfare economics (although no attempt 
will be made to give a systematic review of that subject), and to show the 
bearing of the substance and limits of economic analyses in these fields 
on the plea for greater co-operation between the social sciences. 


Supply and Demand and the Theory of Value 

4. The laws of supply and demand, which are often regarded as ‘the 
cornerstone of economic theory’, as ‘the framework into which all 
analysis of special, detailed problems must be fitted’,! may be stated as 
follows: 

(i) When at the price ruling, demand exceeds the supply, the price 
tends to rise. Conversely when supply exceeds the demand the 
price tends to fall. 

(ii) A rise in price tends sooner or later, to decrease demand and to 
increase supply. Conversely a fall in price tends, sooner or later, 
to increase demand and to decrease supply. 

(iii) Price tends to the level at which demand equals supply. 

How should we interpret these ‘laws’? Are they empirical generaliza- 
tions? If they are, does the discovery of cases where an excess of demand is 
not followed by a rise in price, which removes the excess, destroy the laws? 
Does the discovery of cases where prices do not equilibrate demands and 
supplies, as they obviously do not where there is mass unemployment, 
destroy the laws? And, related to this last question, is the third law based 
on observation, or is it a deduction from the first two laws? 

The laws of supply and demand have often been interpreted as 
empirical generalizations. Thus Henderson maintains that ‘the third 
law implies a prevailing tendency for demand to be equal to supply. This 
tendency . . . can be verified by anyone from his experience and obser- 


1 Henderson, Supply and Demand, p. 19. 
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vation (provided he is a reasonable person, and not the tiresome kind 
who would dispute the law of gravitation because he sees that a feather 
falls to the ground more slowly than a stone).’ But, Henderson goes on, 
‘it can also be deduced as a corollary from the two preceeding laws; and 
to regard it in this way will help us to appreciate its significance.’ 
Deducing the third law from the first two reveals that the equilibrium 
between demand and supply is established and maintained by the 
agency of changes in price, and reveals also the extreme dependence of 
demand and supply on price. 

But if we are to treat these laws as empirical, how should we interpret 
the qualifying ‘tends’? Is this ‘tends’ simply a recognition of possible 
disturbing factors, as seems to be suggested by the reference to the feather 
and the stone? That is to say is the ‘tends’ simply a device to restrict the 
laws to those conditions under which the laws will operate? Unless the 
conditions under which the laws will operate are specified the law can- 
not be properly tested against the facts. For always disturbing factors 
might be obscuring the underlying tendency! It is fairly certain how- 
ever that the laws were formulated as empirical generalizations—the 
‘tends’ was not a safeguard to cover the possibility that ‘disturbing’ 
factors might be dominant. 

Treated as empirical generalizations, the laws of supply and demand, 
are not confirmed by the facts. In two very important markets at least— 
the labour market and the loans market—equilibrium between demand 
and supply is not established and maintained by the agency of changes 
in price. The recognition that the laws of supply and demand were not 
of general application was the basis of the ‘Keynesian revolution’ in 
economics. This recognition was due partly to the improvement in 
statistical information and statistical techniques, and partly to Keynes’ 
ability to formulate hypotheses from which fruitful deductions could be 
made concerning the inter-relationships of different parts of the eco- 
nomic system. 

The recognition that the laws of supply and demand are not of 
general application has led to a different interpretation of them as not 
generalizations from observed facts but imperatives. Thus instead of 
saying ‘prices equate supply and demand’. we may say ‘if prices are to 
equate supply and demand we must have the demand and supply re- 
actions to price as described in the laws of supply and demand’.* This 


1 Ibid, p. 20. 
? See Lowe, ‘Reconsideration of the Laws of Supply and Demand’, Social Research, 
1942. 
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interpretation of ‘the laws’ leads the student on almost inevitably to a 
consideration of the type of institutions and type of human behaviour 
which would seem consistent with ‘the laws of supply and demand’. 
Such a study, which involves all the social sciences, played an important 
part in the classical economics, and with a decline of competitive mar- 
ket systems such a study is being revived.? 

5. Why have the ‘laws of supply and demand’ had such an important 
place in economics? Were economists too pre-occupied with abstrac- 
tions in academies to check their theories against the facts? Or were the 
‘laws of supply and demand’ never carefully checked because the theory 
of value made ‘the laws’ seem inevitable? 

The theory of value in economics has been based on a ‘theory’ of con- 
sumers’ behaviour. To quote Professor Robbins: “The foundation of the 
theory of value is the assumption that the different things that the 
individual wants to do have a different importance to him, and 
can be arranged therefore in a certain order. . . . We can judge 
whether different possible experiences are of equivalent or greater or 
less importance to us. From this elementary fact of experience we 
can derive the idea of the substitutability of different goods, of the 
demand for one good in terms of another, of an equilibrium dis- 
tribution of goods between different uses, of equilibrium of exchange 
and of the formation of prices.’ When we pass from one individual to 
several and when we take into account the process of production, this 
deductive process from an ‘elementary fact of experience’ must needs 
be fed with new assumptions about the laws and distribution of pro- 
perty, the nature of markets, and the effects on costs of changes in the 
scale of output (the laws of returns). Then a deductive system may be 
constructed. 

On the demand side, if each individual’s wants have a different order 
of importance to him and are arranged in a consistent order (preference 
scales), if the more one has of anything the less one values additional 
units thereof, if the consumer-seeks to maximize his satisfaction from the 
expenditure of income, then in a free market, that general relation 
between price and demand? which is expressed in the laws of supply 
and demand can be deduced. In consequence the Law of Demand was 


1 See W. Ropke, Civitas Humana, and Robbins, The Theory of Economic Policy. 
2 The Nature and Significance of Economic Science, p. 75. 


3 The deduced relation between demand and price should be restricted to demand 
in the present. As will be seen in Section 8, the introduction of saving creates difficulties. 
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held with ‘much more feeling of assurance’ than empirical laws of 
supply and demand would vouchsafe.* 

On the supply side, from the ‘Law of Diminishing Returns’ (which 
follows from the definition of factors of production as imperfect sub- 
stitutes for one another) and the assumption that firms maximise profits, 
can be deduced, in a competitive system, that relation between price 
and supply which is expressed in the laws of supply and demand. So the 
law of supply too was held with more feeling of assurance than empirical 
laws of supply and demand would vouchsafe. 

Whether this deductive ‘Law of Demand’ and ‘Law of Supply’ justi- 
fied a further deduction of the third law of supply and demand is 
another matter. For the equilibrium adjustments of supply and demand 
cannot be deduced unless further assumptions are made about the time- 
rates of adjustment of supply and demand to price. 

There is however no need to inquire into these problems. Suffice to 
say that the difficulties were obscured by the classical theory of employ- 
ment, which we w'll discuss in Section 8. 


The Theory of Value and Valuation of Alternatives 

6. What then is the point of having a theory of value? If the price- 
demand relations it deduces are market relations, the theory has to be 
tested against the facts. If the assumptions about human behaviour 
cannot be tested directly then, unless the propositions of the Theory of 
Value are to be purely analytical, they must be tested indirectly by 
setting the predictions of the theory against the facts. If this can be 
done—and, because of the number of factors excluded from the theory, 
it is by no means easy—we will in effect be testing the empirical validity 
of the assumptions. 

But why make these assumptions about human behaviour? If we can 
test them then we can determine statistically the relations between 
price, demand, and supply, which the theory of value is supposed to 
enable us to imply. Why not start with the statistical relations? 

Professor Robbins, in criticizing this view, argues that ‘we do in fact 
understand terms such as choice, indifference, preference and the like in 
terms of inner experience. ‘The idea of an end which is fundamental to 


1 Harrod, Scope and Method of Economics, Economic Journal, 1938, p. 400. 
* Such an indirect test of the assumptions will not be conclusive, since it is possible 
that deductions from different assumptions would test equally well against the facts. 
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our concept of the economic,’ is not possible to define in terms of ex- 
ternal behaviour only . . . . The procedure of the social sciences can 
never be completely assimilated to the procedure of the physical 
sciences. It is really not possible to understand the concepts of choice, of 
the relationship of means and ends, the central concepts of our science, 
in terms of observation of external data.’* 

We may in fact understand ‘choice’ and ‘preference’ in terms of 
‘inner experience’. But as we have seen, the assumptions about be- 
haviour must be tested by observing the results of behaviour. Inner ex- 
perience does not help us in that. Nor is the theory of consumers’ 
behaviour on which the theory of value is based an explanation of 
behaviour—it is simply a set of assumptions about behaviour. We may 
well ask then why economic science is ever so defined that the central 
concepts must be understood from inner experience and not in terms of 
observed behaviour. Two possible answers to this question will be men- 
tioned here. The first is that economists may have felt that precisely 
because they were concerned with individuals and not atoms they 
should go beyond description and measurement to motivation. How- 
ever, the assumptions about behaviour in the theory of value do not 
achieve this, and so far few economists have shown any great desire 
to work with psychologists and anthropologists, to construct a theory 
of human behaviour. The second possible answer is that economists 
may have desired to maintain a criterion of individual preference by 
which to judge the ‘economically better or worse’; that is to say, to 
maintain a criterion by which alternative uses of resources may be 
valued. 

Suppose, as is supposed in the Theory of Value, that the different 
things wanted by each individual have a different importance to him 
and are arranged in a constant order, that each individual maximizes 
his satisfaction from the expenditure of his income, and that, through 
the effects of demand on prices and so on supplies, consumers’ choices 
determine what is produced. The valuation process on the part of 
individuals will then determine what is produced. Now it has been 
one of the great achievements of economic theory to trace through the 
inter-relationships of postulated individual choices and to show that the 
price system, under certain postulated ‘institutional’ conditions, could 


1 Economics is defined by Professor Robbins as ‘the science which studies human 
behaviour as a relationship between ends and scarce means which have alternative 
uses.’ Op. cit. p. 16. 

* Ibid, pp. 87-88, 89-90. 
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co-ordinate a sum of separate individual choices into a series of inter- 
locking decisions on the part of producers and consumers. 

But equally we could suppose that individual choices did not deter- 
mine what is produced. The valuation of goods could derive from the 
preferences ofa dictator, or for that matter, the individual could be partly 
prevented from determining the valuation by the absence of the appro- 
priate form of market economy. It was this latter problem that Adam 
Smith wrote about. He concentrated on the fact of exchange, and on 
the greater productivity of the division of labour made possible by ex- 
change. Through the development of exchange more individual wants 
are satisfied—exchange being instrumental to satisfying each other’s 
wants more fully. Although Smith was not able to demonstrate that 
market prices could make a system out of multifarious individual deci- 
sions, he paved the way for such a demonstration. Without such a 
demonstration Smith nevertheless proceeded to make various judg- 
ments about economic policy, and that largely because of a doctrine 
about the productiveness of self-interest. This doctrine, transformed 
into the criterion that ‘if an individual prefers a commodity or service 
X to Y it is economically better that he should have it’,' has been at the 
basis of most advice which economists have given about economic 
policy—about Tariffs and monopolies and Public Finance. For such 
advice has generally involved a concept of ‘the best way to use produc- 
tive resources’, and that involves the formulation of a scale of values on 
the basis of which the alternative uses of resources may be compared. 
It is only in the light of this valuation that alternatives are commen- 
surable. By demonstrating that market prices, working within certain 
institutional conditions, are capable of making a system out of multi- 
farious individual choices, and by using the criterion of individual pre- 
ference, economists have felt able to give advice without waiting for 
instructions on ends (values) from those called moralists or politi- 
cians.* (And doubtless if they had waited for moralists or politicians to 
give them an agreed and consistent set of values they would still be 
waiting). 

The maintenance of a Theory of Value based on assumptions about 
the behaviour of individuals is due in part at least to a desire to use the 
criterion of individual choice. The valuation process that makes alter- 
natives commensurable then seemingly lies in the ‘data of economic 
science’—in the preference scale of individuals. The ends or values 

1 Harrod, op. cit. pp. 386-397. 

3 Ibid, p. 391. 
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are those of the individuals, and through the operation of prices in a 
competitive market system individuals are able to influence the relative 
outputs of commodities to achieve that assortment which they prefer. 

There are however several difficulties that rise out of this procedure. 
Propositions derived from the theory of value may be purely analytic 
and intended to be purely analytic, e.g. the proposition that it follows 
from certain specified assumptions that consumers’ determine what is 
produced and achieve that assortment of goods which they prefer. But 
if we go on to say—‘Therefore we should direct public policy to securing 
or protecting the existence of the factors specified in the assumptions,’ 
e.g. individuals with consistent scales of preference, the legal and social 
institutions consistent with co-ordinating price movements and so on— 
we are by implication stating two other types of proposition. First, a 
normative proposition that individuals should get what they want 
(within the bounds of their incomes); and second, the synthetic pru- 
position, that the appropriate institutions can be created (or preserved) 
and that within them individuals will get what they want. The norma- 
tive proposition that people should get what they want is however not 
generally applied in a strict fashion, e.g. few economists who adopt the 
criterion of individual choice criticize tax laws that give companies an 
incentive not to distribute profits to shareholders. Furthermore, the 
proposition that individuals should get what they want is not neces- 
sarily the same as the proposition that the total of consumers’ satis- 
faction should be a maximum. For the two propositions to be the same 
the distribution of income must be such that a redistribution could not 
make possible a greater sum of consumers’ satisfaction. 

The validity of the synthetic propositions depends on proving that 
the specified assumptions are ‘true’ or could be made ‘true’. Otherwise 
the deductions such as ‘prices co-ordinate supplies and demands’ will 
not constitute valid synthetic propositions. Furthermore, the ‘individual 
choices’ are but those choices that can be expressed in the market. 
Hence a proposition that individuals will get what they want should be 
limited to those wants that can be expressed in the market, unless it can 
be shown that appropriate non-market provision is made for the other 
wants. 

7. The proof that a competitive market system will achieve the 
greatest sum of consumers’ satisfactions within the limits of productive 
resources depends on proving four things. First, that price movements 
will co-ordinate supplies and demands; second, that each individual 
arranges his expenditure in such a way that greater satisfaction could 
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not be gained from a different arrangement; third, that the distribution 
of income is optimum; fourth, that appropriate non-market provision 
has been made for wants that cannot be expressed in the market (law 
and order) and for costs that do not show in the market (smoke nuisance, 
health, etc.). 


Theory of Employment 
8. Price movements will not co-ordinate supplies and demands under 
all conditions. If they did, there would be no involuntary unemployment. 

Unemployment may occur as the result of monopoly action on the 
part of firms or Trade Unions. With monopoly there is no certainty 
that the market adjustments implied in the laws of supply and demand 
will take place. Developments in the theory of monopoly and mono- 
polistic competition have shown not only that in such conditions output 
may not be a maximum but also that there may be no determinate 
equilibrium to which the economic system is gravitating. ‘Under mono- 
poly the stability conditions become indeterminate; and the basis on 
which economic laws can be constructed is shorn away.”! 

But even in the absence of monopoly, the price system may not 
ensure full employment. Say’s Law—that supply creates its own demand, 
so that there can never be a deficiency of effective demand—has always 
carried with it a particular doctrine about money. As Ricardo ex- 
presses it, ‘Productions are always bought by productions, or by ser- 
vices; money is only the medium by which the exchange is effected.’? 
The proof of Say’s Law depends on the proof that money is a medium 
of exchange only. Then all income saved—not spent on consumption 
goods—will be spent on investment goods (buildings, new machines, 
etc.). 

Being a ‘means of exchange only’ is not implicit in the nature of 
money. It is possible to place money income not spent on consumption 
in chests, stockings or mattresses, or under hearths. But why should 
money be hoarded when interest can be earned from lending it? Indivi- 
duals seeking to maximize satisfaction to be gained from the expenditure 
of income would lend the money. But the opportunity to lend at interest 
comes from the demand for savings. What if the demand ceases because 
of a lack of profitable investment opportunities? Then, with Say’s Law, 
savings must cease. To quote Ricardo—‘No one accumulates but with a 


1 Hicks, Value and Capital, pp. 83-84. 
® Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, Chapter 21. 
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view to make his accumulation productive . . . Without a motive there 
could be no accumulation.”! 

The truth of the statement that money is a means of exchange only, 
depends, inter alia, on the truth of the statement that the motive for 
saving is the monetary return to be gained therefrom. 

But there are two further and more substantial (related) difficulties— 
the expectation of price changes and the nature of the investment pro- 
cess. If prices are expected to fall there will be an incentive to hold 
money- -for if prices do fall, the value of money will increase. Con- 
versely, if prices are expected to rise. Hence money will not be a means 
of exchange only, if people make their expenditure plans not simply 
on the basis of present prices, but also in part on the basis of anticipated 
future prices. Changes in prices in known market systems are connected 
with changes in investment—prices rising and falling with increases 
and decreases of investment. 

A significant part of investment is not based on a calculation of profit 
opportunity from present prices and costs, but, as when a new process 
of production or a new product is introduced, on a forecast of the costs 
of production with the new process and the costs of production of and 
the demand for the new product. To undertake such investment a firm 
will have to get money to cover the expenses of setting up the new plant 
and organization for some time before there will be receipts from sale 
of the product. The fact that investment booms have involved rising 
prices indicates that some part of such investment has been financed 
from an expansion in the supply of money. That is to say, it is not 
financed simply from a rate of interest adjustment—from a rise in the 
rate of interest, consequent on a greater demand for capital, inducing a 
greater saving out of income. This is another case in which money is not 
a means of exchange only. 

A fall in investment, in known market systems, brings with it a fall in 
prices and employment. This is because the rate of interest does not 
induce an offsetting reduction in saving out of income. A fall in the rate 
of interest which reduced saving would lead to an expansion in con- 
sumption activity. Saving does fall, but as a consequence of the fall in 
employment and incomes. That is, supply and demand are equated 
not by price movements but by movements in income and unemploy- 
ment. 

It follows from the analysis in this section that the movements of 
prices in a competitive market system can only be relied on to convert a 

1 Ghapter 6. 
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sum of random choices into a series of interlocking decisions, i.e. relied 
on to equilibrate supply and demand as whole, when there is a parti- 
cular motive for saving and when there is no reason for individuals to 
expect changes in prices, which in turn implies the absence of fluctua- 
tions in money supply. Neither of these conditions has been nor could be 
ensured by the operation of the competitive market itself. The bearing 
on the equilibrium deductions from the Theory of Value is obvious. It 
makes clearer not only the importance of institutional assumptions—in 
this case so vital a thing as the monetary system—but also the need to 
draw the assumptions about human behaviour more restrictively. 


Economists and Employment Policy 

g. The classical theory of employment, which was based on Say’s Law, 
has been abandoned because both indirectly (through the failure of the 
predictions from the theory to fit the facts) and directly (through the 
failure of the hypotheses to fit the relatively newly collected statistical 
facts) it was proven wrong.’ The modern theory of employment, which 
derives largely from the work of Lord Keynes, is a set of deductions from 
certain hypotheses about saving and investment and money. As yet 
neither the process of deductive elaboration, nor the process of testing 
theories and of formulating new hypotheses when that is proved neces- 
sary, is complete. Nevertheless a great deal has been done to establish 
the nature of the inter-relations between the various parts of the eco- 
nomic system. 

There is however another aspect. So far as can be seen at the moment 
there is not sufficient statistical uniformity to enable safe prediction. 
But most economists are interested in the theory of employment not 
simply as a demonstration of inter-relations of various parts of the 
system and the effects on employment, but also as a guide to the for- 
mulation of the conditions under which full employment could be main- 
tained. And in the absence of statistical uniformities, the study of the 
conditions under which full employment could be obtained would 
force the economist to range over practically the whole field of the 
social sciences, and, incidentally, into fields often marked by their lack 
of cultivation. If, for example, we ask about the conditions under which 
investment would be stable we become involved in questions such as: 

1 That is, it was proven empirically wrong. But as already indicated Say’s Law 
follows logically from the assumption that moncy is a means of exchange only. Logical 
theories have a very important role in Economics but only confusion arises from a 
ee ee ee oe Oe ee See Coes ae 
synthetic propositions of empirically —_— 
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What are the factors which mould expectations, and so influence in- 
vestment? What are the reactions to particular measures to influence 
expectations, and are these reactions consistent? How do companies 
reach decisions about undistributed profits, or financial concerns about 
lending? What determines the supply of innovators? What determines 
Government investment or tax policy? These are questions which in- 
volve psychology, sociology, public and business administration and so 
on. In which case the economist studying the determinants of invest- 
ment must go into fields cultivated in part by social scientists who are 
not called economists. The study of causes is generally far reaching. 

Problems of employment policy have even wider ramifications. There 
is first the question of ends or values. In a ‘full employment’ policy, 
should we concentrate our effort on reducing the range of fluctuation 
due to investment fluctuations by raising the proportion of income 
spent on consumption, or (more difficult) on maintaining a stable level 
of investment? The first implies a redistribution of income from rich to 
poor and from companies to persons and a preference for a lower, 
though perhaps more even, rate of increase in output per head. Should 
we maintain a high level of investment (perhaps with a low rate of 
return) in colonial territories where output per head is very low? Should 
the historical distribution of the population be preserved by directing 
industry into the depressed areas? Some of the ends may appear to be 
determined by political necessity, but that simply means that the choice 
of ends is not always the prerogative of planners. 

As the ends first postulated may not be practicable or consistent, 
there may be a change in ends when the costs of particular projects are 
known. But once given the ends an effort can be made to formulate the 
appropriate employment policies. This will involve, in addition to the 
study of the effects of investment on income, of the rate of interest on 
investment, of wage rates on employment, of monetary and fiscal policy 
on the balance of payments, a study of law—the powers of Governments 
and companies to do this and that—, of politics—the chance of this or 
that measure being politically acceptable—, of international relations— 
the chance of getting or the most likely way of getting, agreement on, 
say, raw material prices; the likely reactions to Tariff measures—, of 
public administration—the ability of the civil service, given the per- 
sonnel and structure, to carry through particular measures, and so on. 
The fact that economists do not always study these things, or co-operate 
with people who do, in part explains why economists’ advices are often 
thought to be ‘alright in theory but no good in practice’—an inaccurate 
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expression for ‘conclusions based on irrelevant or incomplete hypo- 
theses’. It was perhaps with such problems in mind that Keynes once 
wrote: ‘Good or even. competent economists are the rarest of birds. 
An easy subject, at which few excel! The paradox finds its explanation, 
perhaps, in that the master economist must possess a rare combination of 
gifts. He must reach a high standard in several directions, and must 
combine talents not often found together. He must be mathematician, . 
historian, statesman, philosopher—in some degree. He must under- 
stand symbols and speak in words. He must contemplate the particular 
in terms of the general and touch abstract and concrete in the same 
flight of thought. He must study the present in the light of the past for 
the purposes of the future. No part of man’s nature or his institutions 
must lie entirely outside his regard. He must be purposeful and dis- 
interested in a simultaneous mood; as aloof and incorruptible as an 
artist, yet sometimes as near the earth as a politician.’? 

Policy issues generally involve values, and this ‘is certainly so in the 
case of employment policy. It is possible to work out the implications 
for employment policy of various value assumptions, and economists 
sometimes present their thinking about employment in such a form. 
But as we have seen in addition to values, a solution to the problem of 
unemployment—and still more is this so in the case of economic 
development— involves aspects of society that are within the aspects 
dealt with by other social scientists. The aspects dealt with by different 
social scientists overlap, but generally economists baulk at some point 
and say ‘But that is a political problem’, or some such thing, though the 
baulking point is rarely predictable. One must know one’s man! For 
this reason it is doubtful whether the phrase ‘economist gua economist’ 
has any descriptive value. However when an economist does stop at 
some particular point (whether from humility or fatigue), that should 
be taken as an announcement that only a part of the problem has been 
dealt with. 

Whether economists—and here I exclude those humble few who re- 
main pure of prescription—, have adequately prepared themselves for 
the analysis of practical issues, either by becoming knowledgeable 
throughout t :e field of the social sciences, or by co-operating with ex- 
perts in other fields, is open to serious doubt. Similar observations might 
be made about other social scientists. For social scientists are not parti- 
cipants in a group scheme to study society on the basis of a conscious 
and co-operative division of labour. The scope of each social science is a 

1 Essays in Biography, p. 170. 
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matter of tradition and convenience, and of the temperament and 
capacity of the great names. 


Innovation and the Rationality Postulate 

10. Insection 8 we referred to the association of monetary fluctuations 
and the investment process. Investment brings an increase in output. It 
has been financed in market economies in part by the savings of in- 
dividuals, in part by the saving of firms, and in part by an expansion 
of the money supply. If this investment were financed solely from the 
savings of individuals then the rate of investment would depend on 
individuals’ choices about consuming income in the present and the 
future. But the partial finance of investment from an increase in the 
money supply brings a greater rate of investment than this. And the 
same can probably be said about finance of net investment from the 
undistributed profits of companies.' For though company directors are 
legally the servants of shareholders, the lack of knowledge on the part 
of shareholders, and their geographical distribution, is such that the 
decisions about the portion of profits to be distributed as dividends is 
made by the company directors. This doubtless results in greater invest- 
ment than would be possible if all net profits were distributed as divid- 
ends. 

Yet there is no evidence that if individuals could, after the event, be 
given a choice between the rate of investment that would have resulted 
from individual savings and the higher rate of investment that actually 
took place, they would choose the former. If they would not, then we 
would have evidence that consumers undervalue future as compared 
with equivalent present satisfactions. In this case—, except where by 
chance monetary expansion and company savings corrected the in- 
dividuals’ undervaluation of the future—, we could not say that each 
individual arranges his expenditure in such a way that greater satis- 
faction could not be gained from a different arrangement. 

Possibilities such as this reduce the scope for making prescriptions 
from the criterion of individual preference. For if consumers do not 
arrange expenditure in such a way that they could not possibly derive 
greater satisfaction from different arrangements, then there is no point 
in prescribing measures which remove obstacles to the exercise of such 
fallible individual preference. The process of innovation which has 
made possible an extraordinary increase in output has always, in part, 

1 The firm or the company has never been properly absorbed by the Theory of 
Value in Economics. But that is a matter which must be left over for another occasion. 
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taken place contrary to the expression of consumers’ preference. The 
initiative is taken by the innovator, and because of company saving and 
monetary flexibility, the innovator has had more room for initiative 
than consumers at the time would allow him. Consumers are led to 
positions which (perhaps gratefully) they accept. 

It is often stated that under perfect competition the consumer is king. 
If by perfect competition is meant that type of competitive pricing 
system in which prices do co-ordinate supplies and demands and 
savings are made by consumers, the proposition would have validity. 
Otherwise it would not. If the proposition were correctly stated, I doubt 
if it would be often stated. 


Distribution of Income 

11. Given the criterion of the maximum of individuals’ satisfaction, to 
say that the distribution of income is optimum is to say that sum total of 
individual satisfaction could not be increased by redistributing income. 
Does a competitive market system bring about an optimum distribution 
of income? To answer that question we need to be able to measure 
individual satisfaction, and that we cannot do. 

Welfare Economics in so far as it is based on the concept of a total of 
individuals’ satisfaction derives from Bentham. It is instructive then to 
consider Bentham’s treatment of equality as given in his ‘Principles of 
the Civil Code.”! 

Concerning the effect of a portion of wealth upon happiness, when it 
has always been possessed, Bentham wrote: 

‘1. Each portion of wealth is connected with a corresponding portion 

of happiness. 

‘2. Of two individuals, possessed of unequal fortunes, he who possesses 
the greatest wealth will possess the greatest happiness. 

*g. The excess of happiness on the part of the most wealthy will not 
be as great as the excess of his wealth. 

‘4. For the same reason, the greater the disproportion between the 
two masses of wealth, the less the probability that there exists an 
equally great disproportion between the masses of happiness. 

‘5. The more nearly the actual proportion approaches to equality the 
greater will be the total mass of happiness.’ 

Two things in particular should be noted about this treatment. The 
crucial first proposition is based on a prior abstraction. ‘When the 


1 Part 1, Chapter 6. 
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effect of a portion of wealth upon happiness is spoken of, it is always 
without reference to the sensibility of the particular individual, and the 
exterior circumstances in which he may be placed. Differences of char- 
acter are inscrutable; and there are no two individuals whose circum- 
stances are alike. If these two considerations were not laid on one side 
it would be impossible to form a single general proposition’: but although each 
of these propositions may be found false or inexact in each particular 
case, it will neither militate against their speculative correctness nor 
their practical utility. It is sufficient—first, if they approach more nearly 
to the truth than any others which can be substituted for them, and 
secondly, if they may be employed by the /egislator,' as the foundation 
of his labours, with less inconvenience than any others.’ 

The second thing to be noted is that Bentham follows his treatment 
of equality with a chapter (VII) on security—‘the principal object of 
the Laws. . . . Without law there is no security; consequently no abund- 
ance, nor even certain subsistence. And the only equality which can 
exist in such a condition, is the equality of misery.’ Then (in Chapter 
X1) he considers the ‘opposition of security and equality’. ‘When secur- 
ity? and equality are in opposition, there should be no hesitation: 
equality should give way. The first is the foundation of life—of subsis 
tence—of abundance—of happiness; everything depends on it. Equality 
only produces a certain portion of happiness: besides . . . the estab- 
lishment of equality is a chimera: the only thing which can be done 
is to diminish inequality.’ In the next chapter, in considering 
means of reconciling security and equality, he writes: “Time is the only 
mediator between these contrary interests. Would you follow the 
counsels of equality, without contravening those of security, wait for 
the naturald eriod which puts an end to hopes and fears—the period 
of death.’ 

Perhaps the most significant thing about Bentham’s treatment is the 
fact that modern economists write about these problems in much the 
same way: given certain assumptions about capacity for satisfaction 
certain deductions may be made about equality, but given that the 
distribution of income affects production in some unknown way, the 
theorems about equality must be qualified in so far as we are concerned 
with future output.* With modern economists the deductions are more 
elegant and complete, the consciousness of the deductive process more 

1 My italics. 

2 In this case the distribution of property that is actually established. 

® See; e.g. D. H. Robertson, ‘Utility and All That’, pp. 39-40. 
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definite,' and that is about all. That this is so, in the case of equality, is 
due to our continued inability to make interpersonal comparisons of 
utility. When Bentham wrote, that if legislation is to be based on feeling 
and experience, ‘a moral thermometer is required that would exhibit 
every degree of happiness and suffering’, but ‘the possession of such an 
instrument is a point of unattainable perfection’, he was doubtless right. 

The difficulty in the case of the relation between distribution and 
production is a twofold one. On the one hand there is the problem of 
deciding how much progress individuals want, involving as it does a 
comparison of present and expected future satisfaction. On the other 
hand there is the problem that arises from the variety of ways in which 
investment may be financed—from personal savings, from company 
saving, from Government savings, from inflation. There is such a variety 
of possibilities that generalization is difficult. 

This does not mean that economists have nothing valuable to say 

about distribution of income, but simply that they are unable to prove 
either that a competitive market process will achieve an optimum dis- 
tribution or that there is an identifiable optimum distribution such that 
the sum total of individual satisfaction could not be increased by re- 
distributing income. 
12. It might be argued that although we cannot prove that a parti- 
cular degree of equality or inequality is best, we can nevertheless prove 
that there is a tendency towards a natural distribution of income. Thus 
Carl Snyder? and Professor H. T. Davis have argued that the ‘distribu- 
tion of income as approximately represented by the Pareto Law is only 
one example of a much more general law of inequality, which we might 
refer to as the law of the distribution of special abilities’.? Davis con- 
cludes ‘that the Pareto distribution of income is a necessary phenomenon 
of any stable economic system’, for when the distribution of income is 
more unequal than in the normal Paretian distribution there will be 
revolution, and when more equal, civil war.‘ 

1 Much of the debate over welfare economics has been concerned with the deductive 
process—of how to formulate propositions free of ethical judgment and of how to avoid 
confusing analytical with synthetic propositions. Bentham’s approach, on the other hand 
is naive. He imagined that because his propositions had ‘to a certain point the certainty 
of mathematical propositions’ he had moved the problem of equality from the realm of 
‘instinct’ to the realm of science. Correct deductions from premises do have the 


certainty of mathematical propositions. But the important thing is that facts or lack of 
knowledge of facts were assumed away so that general propositions could be made. 


* Capitalism the Creator, chapter 15. 
* H. T. Davis, The Analysis of Economic Time Series, p.427. 
* Op. cit. p. 440, 435. 
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This is not the place to inquire into the logical or statistical basis of 
these conclusions. It is sufficient to point to three things. First, Pareto 
produced no evidence that there is a normal Paretian distribution of in- 
come. Second, the Pareto measure of inequality is extraordinarily in- 
sensitive to significant changes in the distribution of income. This is 
because it is only the incomes that are considerably higher than the 
average that conform to the Paretian distribution. Third, and on 
Davis’ own admission, the statistical evidence for his conclusions is 
tenuous. 

If, instead of there being in fact a great number, there were one 
Pareto distribution of income to which all distributions of income in- 
evitably tended, then the question of the optimum distribution of 
income would not be significant. The view most sharply expressed in 
the distinction that John Stuart Mill drew between the theory of pro- 
duction based on unalterable natural facts and the theory of distribu- 
tion modified from time to time by the changing ordinances of society 
would be proved quite false. But case for an unalterable-natural-law 
interpretation of distribution has not been proven. Those who desire a 
redistribution of income—as I suppose the majority of individuals in 
this country do and some even at the cost of the size of National Income 
—may, therefore, when faced with the certainty of Snyder and Davis, 
with justification echo Belloc’s 

Oh let us never never doubt 
What nobody is sure about. 


Non-market provision 

13. The discussion of non-market provision for wants takes us into 
the fields of law, sociology, politics and values. Economists often avoid 
these problems by restricting their discussion to those aspects that can 
be ‘brought into relation with the measuring rod of money’. Now I do 
not wish to question the wisdom for analytical purposes of limiting the 
field of study. Division of labour has been very productive in the social 
sciences. But if the discussion of economic welfare is restricted to those 
aspects that can be brought into relation with the measuring rod of 
money, the conclusions of economic welfare analysis cannot be used 
for policy except after a process of adaptation to non-economic con- 
siderations or except on the basis of an assumption that the effects of an 
economic cause on economic welfare will hold good also of the effects 
of total welfare. Much of the debate between critics and supporters of 

1 See M. J. Bowman, Readings in the Theory of Income Distribution, chapter 4. 
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competitive market systems concerns the validity of this last assumption. 

Most economists are aware of these things, even though when talking 
about practical issues they may not give much weight to them. Pigou in 
‘Economics of Welfare’ prefaces his analysis of economic welfare with a 
discussion of the limits of such analysis.' First, non-economic welfare is 
liable to be modified by the manner in which income is earned. It may 
be, e.g., that changes in industrial organization that tend to give 
greater control over their lives to workpeople would increase welfare as 
a whole though leaving unchanged, or actually reducing, economic 
welfare (namely, that part that can be brought into relation with the 
measuring rod of money). Second, non-economic welfare is liable to 
be modified by the manner in which income is spent. “The reflex effect 
upon the quality of people produced by public museums, or even by 
municipal baths, is very different from the reflex effect of equal satis- 
faction in a public bar.’ Third, there is a possible conflict between 
defence and opulence. Injury to economic welfare may need to be 
accepted for the sake of defence strategy. Fourth, ‘the effects upon 
economic welfare produced by any economic cause are likely to be 
modified by the non-economic conditions, which in one form or another, 
are always present, but which economic science is not adapted to in- 
vestigate’. Hence causal propositions in economics can only be laid 
down subject to the condition that things outside the economic sphere 
remain approximately constant. 

The fact that ‘we can never either understand in theory or command 
in practice the condition of a society in any one respect, without taking 
into consideration its condition in all other respects’,? would be of par- 
ticular importance if, from the criterion of individual preference, we 
were to advocate, on the lines of the classical economists,* the creation 
by appropriate legislative action of a free market system—on the 
grounds examined in an earlier part of this article, that in free markets 
prices are the result of efforts of individuals to inform each other 
of their preferences and that the more effective the system of mutual 
notification attained, the more fully are preferences likely to be 
realized.} 

Durkheim in De la division du travail social has shown that a market 
system directed towards the efforts of individuals to inform each other 


1 pp. 14-22. 
2 J. S. Mill, Logic, ii. p. 488. Quoted by Pigou, loc. cit. 
* See Robbins, The Theory of Economic Policy. 
* Harrod, op. cit. pp. 392, 393- 
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of their preferences cannot be based on the legal enforcement of con- 
tracts freely entered into. Contract is the juridical form of exchange, 
but though when men make a contract it is because through division of 
labour they need each others services, the rights and duties of each must 
be defined not only in the light of the situation existing at the time of 
the contract, but also with ‘foresight’ for circumstances, sometimes 
affecting third parties, which may arise to modify it. Even though some 
of the terms of each specific contract are agreed ad hoc by the parties, 
_and the contract is freely made, there is present a whole set of conditions 
which may be regarded as involuntary and obligatory constraint on 
their actions, involving the subordination of individual action to com- 
mon norms.' But, it should be noted, unless these common norms exist, 
the attempt to legislate into existence a free market system would fail.* 

These normative rules of the institution of contract cannot be taken 
for granted. In maintaining that ‘in breaking down the pre-capitalist 
framework of society, capitalism broke not only the barriers that 
impeded its progress but also flying buttresses that prevented its col- 
lapse’ Schumpeter, in effect argues (though his argument reaches 
beyond this effect) that the norms of the capitalist market system were 
inherited from feudalism.* The significance of such considerations when 
we are examining ways of developing industry in, say, Africa is obvious. 
The study of such considerations, it is equally obvious, would range over 
the whole field of the social sciences. In such a study economists must 
either range very wide or enlist the close co-operation of other social 
scientists. 

Without looking further into such problems let us return to a con- 
sideration of the problem posed in Section 7. Is it possible to prove that 
in a particular situation appropriate non-market provision has been 
made for certain types of wants and costs that cannot be provided for 
in the market? I do not think any economist has been rash enough to try 
and prove such a thing. And it is easy to see why. In the first case it is 
because the wants cannot be made known through the market, and 
indeed can often only be made known in a vague way by voting for a 

1 See in particular, in Simpson’s translation, pp. 212-219, 227, 381-2, 406-9. For an 
appraisal of Durkheim’s work see Talcott Parsons, “The Structure of Social Action.’ 


2 The stress on the normative element in contractual relations is also found in 
Marshall’s Principles. Particularly in the Appendix on “The Growth of Free Industry 
and Enterprise’ Marshall treats the growth of free industry as dependent on the growth 
of a particular set of activities, a particular type of human character, and the growth of 
morality. 

®* Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, p. 139. 
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candidate who makes certain promises (amongst many perhaps con- 
tradictory others) about say legal reform, defence, the social services, 
and so on. In the case of the second, it is not always possible to measure 
the cost of smoke, or the costs that could be reduced if an infant in- 
dustry were protected or subsidized.: 

In the case of wants that cannot be expressed through the market we 
are largely concerned with those possible differences between economic 
welfare and total welfare which were mentioned at the beginning of 
this section. When we are faced with such a problem as, e,g., the Social 
Services, it is impossible to say what rate of éxpenditure is consistent 
with maximum total satisfaction from the social services and the private 
expenditure of income. It is possible to say that given other expenditure 
on, say, defence, such and such a rate of expenditure on the social ser- 
vices will involve tax rates that will adversely affect either present pro- 
duction or capital investment or both; or that such and such a rate of 
expenditure, given other claims on resources, would involve a deficit 
in the balance of payments. But how to balance one against the other 
so that total satisfaction will be a maximum is unknown. Indeed, in 
this field it is doubtful whether there is much sense in talking of aiming 
for a maximum of individual satisfaction. Individuals don’t know or 
appreciate the facts, and are shortsighted—or so I take it from the need 
for political leadership! 


Conclusions 
14. The suggested answers to the questions posed in this article may 
now be summarized. 


1. It is not possible to say what is an economist gua economist. The 
economic aspects of society exist only by definition, and there is no 
agreed definition of economics and no distinct frontiers between the 

2. The ‘theory’ of economic behaviour in the theory of value is not a 
theory of behaviour but an hypothesis about behaviour from which may 
be deduced, given certain other assumptions about institutions and rates 
of adjustment, certain relations between ‘scales of preference’ and 
‘production’. Correctly interpreted these deductions are analytic rather 
than synthetic propositions (Sections 4 and 5). 

3. From the theory of value a criterion of individual preference by 
which to judge the ‘economically’ better or worse has sometimes been 
derived. The criterion of individual preference entails value judgments, 
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and is in any case of limited application. (Section 6). Disagreements 
about public policy issues may be traced to the value assumptions or to 
the analysis of the situation. The analysis may be proven true or false or 
incomplete, and there is more chance of such proof being sought and 
accepted if the value assumptions are explicit. 

4. The proposition that a competitive market system will achieve 
the greatest sum of consumers’ satisfactions, should be restricted to 
market-provided satisfactions. (Section 13). In any case we cannot 
identify an optimum distribution of income (Sections 11 and 12), and 
there is some evidence which suggests that consumers do not maximize 
satisfaction (Section 10). The proposition is demonstrably untrue when 
the competitive market system fails to prevent mass involuntary un- 
employment (Section 8). 

5. Problems such as employment policy and the study of the insti- 
tutions of a market economy involve the whole field of the social 
sciences. (Sections 9 and 13). When an economist stops short at the 
(unstable) frontier of another social science, that implies a recognition 
that there is more to the problem. Such recognition may not be explicit. 

6. The plea for more co-operation between social scientists gains 
some support from this review of a few of the many problems that have 
a bearing on that plea. We found from a consideration of such a practi- 
cal issue as employment policy, and the same may be said for economic 
development, that we cannot as yet apply the ‘knowledge gained and 
arranged by economics and other sciences’, if only because some of the 
relevant knowledge has not been gained and arranged—perhaps 
because it comes in the ‘other’ sciences. It should not be concluded from 
this, however, that more co-operation would solve the problems. For 
those generalizations about relations between facts that can be estab- 
lished most easily are generally established first. Those that depend 
on the establishment of new techniques of analysis must await the new 
techniques. 


Uniwersity College of 
North Staffordshire 
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Of Societies and Men by Caryl P. Haskins. London: George 

Allen and Unwin, 1952. 20s. 

Our World from the Air by E. A. Gutkind. London: Chatto, 
1952. 635. . 

The similarities between animal and human societies have been 
described by many writers and very dangerous analogies based on their 
resemblances have been drawn. The difficulties in attempting such a 
comparison are many as one tends to start thinking in a rather dis- 
passionate way and to be enmeshed in anthropomorphy, wishful think- 
ing, and very dubious prognostication. To the reviewer, the pitfall in 
this type of study is apparent when individuals in a human and animal 
society are compared or when groups, for example drones in the hive, 
are likened to their human counterparts. (The human analogue of the 
drone is almost always a reflection of the political convictions of the 
writer). 

In Of Societies and Men, Haskins attempts another approach to the 
problem. Although he describes the effect of social life on individuals, 
his main theme is that the society is the unit, and the only reasonable 
comparisons are between societies as such and not between the com- 
ponents of each society. Now that a considerable body of evidence is 
available on the evolution of societies in such organisms as bee, termite, 
wasp, he assumes that there is a likelihood of human societies show- 
ing similar trends, from looseness of structure to a well-integrated 
unit in which the individuals pass from a state of relatively simple self- 
sufficiency to one of being dependent on the continued existence of the 
society. 

Thus the society becomes a ‘super-organism’ and the efforts of the 
individual are therefore directed towards two main purposes, viz., his. 
own well-being and the continuance of the existence of the society. The 
real core of the problem facing human societies then emerges, for this 
duality of purpose may in fact result in the desire to perform two 
exactly opposite actions. 

This dilemma, of course, faces all societies and in the animals, e.g. 
termites, it is the ‘society-desire’ which is the stronger. This type 
of society Haskins likens to any human totalitarian state, e.g. Nazi 
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Germany or Japan, where as the recent war has shown the idea of 
death ‘for the good of the state’ was extremely common. 

According to Haskins this duality can only be resolved in a truly 
democratic society in which the needs of the individual are always 
balanced against those of the state and some sort of compromise is 
eventually reached. 

From the evolutionary point of view, one other point of interest is 
made. The evolution of the animal society has now almost come to a 
standstill and Haskins maintains that this is the result of the choice of 
the totalitarian state by the social insects coupled with their very 
primitive means of communicating knowledge. In democratic societies, 
where choices can be made consciously and where there is no necessity 
for the repetition of mistakes on account of an intricate and efficient 
means of communication, evolution will still proceed at an ever in- 
creasing rate. Man, biologically speaking, is a parvenu, but the rate of 
evolution of human societies far outstrips that of any other animal, and 
so long as the democratic way of life persists his social evolution will 
proceed apace. 

The above ideas are the bare bones of what in effect is a very fascinat- 
ing book. It is not easy reading to the sociologist on account of the 
number of names of insects which are liberally sprinkled throughout, 
and although the social life of these animals is described one tends to be 
confused by later references to them without the necessary description. 
This, of course, is unavoidable but it does disturb one’s mental pro- 
cesses to have a parallel drawn between certain aspects of human 
society and Eocene ants when the basis of one’s knowledge of these ants 
is found 150 pages back. 

The descriptions of the societies of animals are very interesting and I 
was enchanted and revolted by the nicety of balance in e.g. a termites’ 
nest coupled with the unrelenting savagery of the occupants. In fact it is 
an education to non-biological sociologists to be introduced to such 
fascinating societies as Haskins describes here. 

Criticism of this type of book is very easy for much of it is made up 
of the author’s own ideas of the intricacies of human societies. One 
major criticism however must be made. Most animal societies are based 
on a close genetic relationship between their members; for example, all 
the bees in a hive are in fact members of one or two families, thus the 
‘ties that bind’ are family ones. Human societies are associative however 
in that the members of the society bear little genetic relationship to each 
other. This is especially true in a country like the United States or South 
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Africa, and one wonders if the evolution of a society containing such 
diverse elements will follow the pattern which seems to have been 
established by the social insects. For example, the element of choice 
in an associative society may not be between a ‘good’ and a ‘bad’, but 
between two ‘goods’, each of which will operate in favour of a given 
faction in the society. 

Haskins has written a very stimulating book. One may disagree with 
his conclusions, but he has made a creditable attempt to bring sense 
and system into the comparisons of all types of societies. The implica- 
tions of this work are very great and it will well repay the close attention 
of every sociologist. 

In Of Societies and Men word pictures are drawn of human societies, 
but in Our World from the Air Gutkind has in fact produced these 
pictures. This is a very well-produced book on excellent paper com- 
posed almost entirely of 400 aerial photographs. Dr. Gutkind had the 
backing of the Institute of Sociology in producing the book. The 
photographs have been chosen to show the effect man has had on his 
environment and the manner in which the environment has forced a 
pattern on the growth of human societies. Later photographs illustrate 
the growth and development of towns and cities from the point of view 
of town planning, transport, industry, etc. 

The concept of the book is admirable but the difficulties in the way 
of the execution of that concept are very great, and they have not been 
overcome. To the reviewer two features of this book detract very 
seriously from its value, The first is the caption system of describing 
the photographs. These captions are grossly inadequate, e.g. photo- 
graph 320, Laguna Huacachina (Peru) ‘A fashionable and well- 
groomed resort’. In this photograph one sees a long-shot of a lake 
surrounded by large buildings, the whole surrounded by sand. Other 
captions are, of course, longer than this but the general effect is almost 
telegraphic in its conciseness, and one would prefer a rather fuller 
account of the features illustrated, rather than the ‘bittiness’ of the 
short sentence. 

The other feature which was found difficult was that of interpreta- 
tion. We are not yet accustomed to photographs from the air, and to 
the ‘viewer’ photographs such as No. 10 of the North-West Territories 
mean very little. In fact it was tried out on different individuals and 
only one of six had anything like the correct answer. 

Nevertheless the majority of the photographs are very good, some 
of them being beautiful as well as instructive. This book will be an 
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excellent source of material for lantern slides which will serve to illustrate 
almost any aspect of human geography and sociology. It is not a book I 
would recommend everyone to buy. At the price (635.) it is expensive 
and the absence of reading and connecting material makes it a book 
for the specialist geographer and the photographer. 


Unrverstry COLLEGE OF A. R. GEMMELL 
NortTuH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Mau Mau and the Kikuyu by L. S. B. Leakey. London: 
Methuen, 1952. 75. 6d. 


Dr. Leakey is the Director of the Coryndon Museum in Nairobi, and 
he isan authority on many aspects of East African prehistory. In his pub- 
lished work he has made valuable contributions to our knowledge of the 
Stone Age cultures of this area. In this short book of 150 pages, however, 
he deals with the contemporary problems of the Kikuyu. There can be 
no doubt that he is well qualified to do this. His parents were mission- 
aries and he was born and brought up among the Kikuyu. He speaks 
their language as well as, if not better than, he does English, he is a 
member of an age group which has provided Mau Mau leaders and is 
also an initiated elder. 

The present volume is, apparently, a distillation of a full and detailed 
work on all aspects of Kikuyu life which Dr. Leakey spent two years 
compiling. Mau Mau and the Kikuyu was written as an immediate 
contribution to the understanding of the present political situation. It 
is, of course, insufficiently documented to satisfy the student of African 
sociology, and the general reader must make allowance for the bias 
resulting from the fact that Dr. Leakey is himself a member of the total 
society of Kenya, of which the Kikuyu form a part. He maintains, for 
example, that the supporters of the Mau Mau are a small group of 
people who have succeeded, through intimidation, in enforcing their 
will on the Kikuyu as a whole, although their movement is ‘wholly 
contrary to native law and custom’. As the scale of military operations 
in Kenya increases, it must become more difficult to sustain this view. 
In spite of this his book deserves the attention of all those who are inter- 
¢sted in the present situation in East Africa. 

In the first section Dr. Leakey examines the customs and beliefs of the 
Kikuyu as they were before European settlement took place, and as 
they continued with little alteration up to the First World War. The 
Kikuyu claim to have extefided the land under their control at the 
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expense of the Wanderobo, a group of wandering hunters. At this time, 
it is said, titles in land were recognised, and the Wanderobo ‘sold’ land 
to the Kikuyu after the conclusion of a ceremony of mutual adoption. 
There was no system of chieftainship among the Kikuyu and the closest 
equivalent was the ‘spokesman’ of the council of elders. The introduction 
of Government Chiefs was for long not acknowledged by the Kikuyu. 
He deals also with marriage customs, religious beliefs, initiation cere- 
monies and magic. 

In the second part of this work the changes which have taken place 
are described; the break-down of the traditional order has led to the 
appearance of new forms of organisation and new ideas are current. 
The land question dominates all others. The increase in the population 
of the reserves and the alienation of land to European use led to the 
setting up of the Carter Commission in 1932. By some mischance the 
land offered to the Kikuyu in place of what they had lost was claimed 
by the Kikuyu to have belonged to them originally. The land shortage 
led to many Kikuyu becoming squatters on European farms, from 
which they were liable to be evicted at any time. It was among these 
squatters that discontent was greatest and from them, too, came the 
first supporters of Mau Mau. Many Kikuyu, apparently, regard the 
Mau Mau movement as the continuation under another name of the 
Kikuyu Central Organisation. This was an organisation formed in 1922 
for the purpose of obtaining the return of former Kikuyu land and was 
proscribed soon afterwards. Side by side with this movement has been 
the development of Separatist Churches, Training Colleges and Kikuyu 
Independent Schools. Behind them all was the desire for more land and 
the ever-present fear that land was to be taken away. 

The book ends by listing a number of suggested means of alleviating 
the present state of tension. More land should be found for Kikuyu 
agriculturalists, and proper titles to it should be granted. The salaries 
for the urban dwellers should be sufficient for them to provide food, 
clothing and other necessities for their families. A system of old age 
pensions should be introduced. The growth of the population should 
be checked, a simple, non-denominational, Christian faith should 
be preached, the colour bar should go. Finally, the author recom- 
mends the widespread teaching of English to the Kikuyu. Europeans 
are bad at learning African languages and this may facilitate commun- 
ication. 

This is not the objective scientific analysis which we have a right to 
expett from Dr. Leakey. But it does represent the ideas of the man who 
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knows more than any other European about the Kikuyu. As such it well 
deserves study while we await the full account. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH F. Girinc 


Children Without Homes by Theodore T. Tucker. The Bodley 
Head, 1952. gs. 6d. 


This is a discussion of the human aspects of the care of children in— 
not ‘institutions’, because Mr. Tucker understandably dislikes the word, 
but in ‘Homes’; and throughout he is alert to defend such care as an 
alternative to the demoralised or inhuman private family. Certainly 
this book should be read by every social worker or psychologist who has 
dealings with ‘Homes’ children, and especially by those who are called 
in as ‘experts’. The author reminds us how many sides there are to any 
decision about a child and insists that the Homes staff should accept 
only such advice as they feel to be right. He gives instances of good pro- 
gress being made with children psychiatrically damned as ‘psycho- 
paths’ and debunks the concept of ‘the institutionalised child’. He 
points out—which is confirmed by research—that ‘Homes’ children 
conform to no one pattern and have the same essential attitudes as 
other children, and that in fact their reactions often belong as much to 
the homes they have come from or the parents they are in touch with 
as to the ‘institutional’ segment of their lives. 

Probably the chief value of the book is its emotional realism—arising 
from many years of direct observation and handling of children by 
someone who has never let any experience slip by. The story of the 
boy who disliked being summoned by a bugle but did not consider 
himself imposed upon by a whistle is an object-lesson in the study of 
human reaction. Mr. Tucker has been primarily an operator in the 
field rather than a theoretician. However there runs through his obser- 
vations a general view of child development which is of theoretical 
value. He sees in detail how the attitudes of children to adults arise from 
experiences of adults, and how bad attitudes need a long de-condition- 
ing. It is natural that a man who thinks in this way as a result of watch- 
ing the same children change their attitudes over many years should be 
impatient with labels such as ‘psychopath’. 

Mr. Tucker’s human philosophy is implicit rather than academically 
systematic, and so inevitably he makes up his mind at different levels of 
thought. One is perhaps a little surprised to find him asserting that 
some boys abscond for sheer fun and that there may be nothing more 
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to it than that. One asks oneself why children from ordinary families do 
not run away from a similar motive, and one suspects that his lively 
sympathy with his Homes colleagues is prompting him to be defensive 
on their behalf. Nevertheless he recovers his realistic emotional approach 
by implicitly suggesting what may be the cause of much absconding— 
nothing more than the normal human impulse to get away from one’s 
fellow beings in order to recuperate from strain. The Homes child or 
approved school boy cannot legally take the afternoon off like Mr. 
Tucker’s business man for a round of golf. But can we not recognise this 
need sometimes to be alone in children as well as in adults? 

In a way this book in an apologia for Barnardo’s, and Mr. Tucker 
presents a case which cannot be categorically refuted. The student of 
sociology, especially if he has an anthropological leaning, will need no 
warning against being dogmatic about the kind of environment or 
social institution in which human beings can thrive: as a species we are 
remarkable for the diversity of our social patterns. Institutions and 
children’s hospitals have recently come under a criticism which, while 
positive and in large measure justified, has not taken sufficient account 
of human versatility. Mr. Tucker does not claim that even Barnardo’s 
can match a good or even an ordinary ‘ordinary family’. But a thinking- 
point emerges for anthropologists, social psychologists and administra- 
tors: the need to belong can in some measure be fulfilled by a patriar- 
chal body with an ever-available father-figure such as Mr. Tucker 
himself has been—provided the body itself has a definite membership 
which confers prestige. This is the enormous advantage which Bar- 
nardo’s has over the local authority Home. 

The book is simply written, so as not to be above the heads of any 
who have the practical care of children; at the same time those who 
read thoughtfully will not be disappointed. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL D. H. Srotr 


The Philosophy of J.-S. Mill by R. P. Anschutz. pp. 184. 
Oxford: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. U.K. 155. 


Giving general labels to philosophers conceals the variety of sorts 
of view they held; yet discussing general sorts of view is vital to 
philosophical discussion of philosophers. Mr. Anschutz, concerned 
to present a broad account of Mill’s philosophy, recognises both these 
facts. As against those who label Mill an ‘Utilitarian’ or an ‘Empiricist’, 
he -stresses Mill’s eclecticism, his confusions and contradictions; as 
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against those who stress only the contradictions and explain them by 
reference to ‘Mill’s essentially illogical mind’, he endeavours to show 
the motivations, the social, political and philosophical influences, 
which made Mill’s philosophy the complexity it was and concealed 
Mill’s inconsistency from Mill himself. 

The aim is to put Mill into his background, and at the same time to 
present the background by an analysis of Mill’s philosophy. Hence it is 
necessary to be continually striking a balance between general dis- 
cussion and detailed presentation which will dissatisfy different readers 
at different points. That the book demands expansion in two ways, 
towards a more extensive background and towards a more intensive 
treatment of Mill is in many ways a measure of its success. 

The situation with Mill is, roughly that he is clearly trained in a 
school, loyal to the school and to the political programme it repre- 
sented. He is also keenly aware of difficulties, of the justice of some 
criticisms, of the need for studying existing social conditions, the facts 
of any social science. He is eclectic rather than dogmatic, and keenly 
aware of the need for systematisation in science or in philosophy. As a 
result we find him propounding views which are incompatible with 
those of his mentors, yet still asserting the same general position which 
they had asserted. 

Anschutz argues that Mill, the radical reformer, was guided by the 
political import of Utilitarian theory into failure to realise that his own 
Utilitarianism was incompatible with that of Bentham. He argues also 
that the System of Logic, with its opposed treatments of universals, 
designed as a text-book of what was both a political movement and a 
philosophy ‘which drives all knowledge from experience’, proves 
finally to be an attack on two opposing philosophies, the Empiricism of 
the Whigs and the Intuitionism of the Tories, from two points of view, 
not from one. Both the background and the actual connection with the 
Logic presented here are valuable, since it is not easy to-day to realise 
how ‘political’ the nineteenth century was, when a philosopher could be 
a social and a political figure. The obverse lesson is how a man who 
dominated politics may be dominated by politics. 

The thesis holds in relation to Utilitarianism generally and to the 
order of writing of the Logic, and it is not intended to show that Mill’s 
political and logical theory derives simply from his Utilitarianism. The 
first section, sketching in connections between Hume, Bentham and 
Mill, establishes these on the side of utility but in order to stress 
the differences. Anschutz emphasises Mill’s ‘cosmological doctrine’ as 
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the foundation of his theory of the experimental method, and this 
is so distinct from any question of ‘political motives’ that it is clear a 
second and more generally important thesis is being developed along- 
side and beyond the first. The second is concerned with Mill as found- 
ing social science ‘on the model of physics, the social science which 
drew him farther and farther away from Bentham. 

The first thesis, then, is that Mill was so involved in practical politics 
that he made no serious attempt to distinguish his position from 
Bentham’s although he was aware of the difference (p. 18). But on p. 60 
we read that ‘as between the three strands of Mill’s political thinking it 
was the utilitarian strand which yielded the most valuable results and 
this must have seemed to him a general verification of the central 
doctrine’. There are, I think, two ways in which Mill’s Utilitarianism 
is just like Bentham’s: first its constant opposition to dogmatism and 
intuitionism, ‘or the perennial mixtures of intuitionism and utility, at 
least by intent, and the first sections of Utilitarianism illustrate this. The 
second way is to make the central theory so wide that it applies to 
any situation whatever, excluding other views but never questioned by 
facts. Mill, on this view, can be considered, like certain Marxists, as 
re-writing sections of the general theory, taking it for granted, because 
he is still opposed to the same institutions and theories as before, that 
it is still the same general theory which could only be questioned at a 
higher level. Such a theory must be of a peculiar kind, but was not Mill 
convinced of this? And did he not try to tackle the problem of the 
relation between such a ‘first theory’ and ‘corollaries’ in morals and 
axiomata media in any scince? That problem prompts his frequent 
demand for the study of how people do, in fact, organise, develop, and 
govern themselves, and maintain moral beliefs. Mill is able to pay 
attention to history and to society, and still believe (since the general 
law ‘applies’ at all points) that corollaries can be deduced from the 
general law though they can be known before the general law. The 
question is now of the structure of scientific systems, and Mill, I think, 
saw this. 

Anschutz’s second thesis, Mill’s desire to be a Newton of the moral 
sciences, is in many ways close to the argument above. Here (as Pass- 
more has made clear in his Hume’s Intentions) we have a direct continua- 
tion of the Hume tradition, and Anschutz treats in some detail the 
cosmological doctrine which determines Mill’s approach to method of 
science, without obscuring the fact that Mill has most.of Hume’s 
weaknesses. Hume, indeed, identified Tories with ‘passive obedience’ 
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and Whigs with ‘original contract’ views; he has also a treatment of 
things as bundles of universals, and universals as collections of indivi- 
duals. That the science of mind has its primary laws of association 
already established is not seriously questioned; logic and social science 
must harmonise with these laws. Bentham is close to later schools which 
reduce society to individuals, or statements about society to statements 
about individuals. Méill in many cases seems to realise that this re- 
duction is possible only if we add to ‘statements about individuals, 

. Statements about their groups, organisations, traditions, about 
social movements (the rise of the working class from sheep-status to 
human), modes of government and administration, institutions and 
their histories, etc.’ Consequently Mill is in difficulties with ‘the in- 
dividual’ just as were the organic or contract theorists, since the relation 
of the individual to society is not simply mathematical. Stressing what 
Mill added to Bentham’s individualism, Anschutz is here parsimonious 
of information about connections with the contract views (which he 
indicates) and of details of Mill’s own doctrine of individuality. We will 
see Mill’s difficulties more clearly when some coherent account of 
individuality is worked out. Anschutz might, too, have made more 
explicit the relation between an atomistic logic and individualist re- 
ductions, a relation which I think he recognises. The whole of the 
tradition of Locke would be clarified by such an exposition. 

As I suggested, however, the aim of the book demands a ‘general 
treatment, and this must result in the raising of questions which call for 
further discussion. What emerges, by intent, is the close affinity between 
Mill’s problems and contemporary problems at all levels. Close con- 
nection between scientific schools and political attitudes is not confined 
to the nineteenth century, even if it is more striking there, and this need 
not be obscured by talking of methodology rather than logic. Mill, as 
Anschutz presents him, is an object lesson to those who imagine that 
‘simple’ methodologies, designed to avoid the tangles of logicians, do 
not involve gross assumptions. A piecemeal logic goes hand in hand 
with a piecemeal science comprising different schools, and this is 
demonstrated in some detail in Mill’s case, together with the influences 
that made it so and obscured it from Mill. 

It is because Mill was a social scientist of a special kind that this book 
will be of interest to sociologists. To discover that it is the psychological 
and logical atomism of Locke and Hume which Mill cannot escape 
from is to discover that contemporary techniques of handling material 
(e.g., the statistical) are far from neutral instruments, and the picture of 
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Mill supporting ‘experience’ as against ‘empiricism’ and not suspecting 
his own ‘rationalism’ might be given prominence in many studies and 
laboratories. 

This does not pretend to be an adequate account of the book. Dis- 
cussion in detail if invited that is impossible here. The clarity and 
directness of the book make it easy for anyone interested in method and 
social science to read. No reader will fail, I think, to be provoked into 
thinking by it. 

LONDON A. M. Rrrcuie 


The Structure of American Life by W. Lloyd Warner. Edin- 
burgh University Press, 1953. 18s. 

Any work by Professor Warner merits the most serious attention of 
cultural anthropologists and indeed, of sociologists of all descriptions. 
Professor Warner is the well-known author of the studies of Yankee 
City, Social Class in America, and of several important methodological 
articles and notes. But, after Professor Warner’s other work, this book 
comes rather as a disappointment. 

The great merit of this book is that it exemplifies the way in which a 
cultural anthropologist, trained in the techniques of examining and 
analysing a primitive society, approaches the vast and complex struc- 
ture of modern western civilisation. It is an admirable illustration of the 
strengths and weaknesses of present-day techniques of sociological 
analysis, conceptualisation, and measurement. For this reason the best 
chapters are the analytical ones rather than the descriptive ones. 
Chapter II, “The Study of a Contemporary Society’, is an excellent 
essay on the key concepts of western sociology, i.e. on the ‘institution’, 
‘the community’, ‘status’, ‘and role’; it is closely knit, lucid and refresh- 
ingly free from the wearisome excesses of current sociological jargon. 
Similarly, the reader will be interested in the explanation of various 
measurement-scales and rating-systems, and the way in which these are 
applied to concrete situations; for example, the ‘evaluated participation 
method’ and the ‘status and characteristic method’ for observing class 
behaviour, which is described in Chapter I and is applied to the social 
classes and the colour caste of contemporary America. So that in so far 
as we observe how the sociologist has gone to work on various topics, the 
book is very valuable; the moreso because the author has applied his 
techniques to such topics as the class system, social mobility, a strike, 
the role and functions of voluntary associations, and of the place in 
American society of ethnic and cultural sub-groups. 
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For the rest, however, the book is disappointing, and in certain 
respects very disturbing. It is disappointing because it has no real con- 
necting theme. This seems to be due to the circumstances in which the 
book was conceived. Professor Warner delivered the Monroe Lectures of 
1950 at the University of Edinburgh on what appears to have been one 
single theme, viz. the role of symbolism in American daily life. He was 
then persuaded to add to these lectures essays on other aspects of Ameri. 
can social life. The result is that the book has lost its theme and become 
a set of rather disconnected essays. Admittedly these have some informa- 
tion value to the student of American affairs. If anybody wants to know 
how Americans react to ‘soap operas’, or to a strike, or to ethnic groups 
in the community, he will find useful and interesting information in this 
book. But he will not find here any synoptic picture of the structure of 
American life—merely a few observations on a few aspects of this. To a 
newcomer in American studies, the book will be inadequate and con- 
fusing. 

More than this. I have called the book disturbing; and by this I mean 
that one is forced to ask, after having read it, why certain topics have 
been included and why others have been excluded. For example, 
Professor Warner has a chapter called ‘Mass Media of Communication’. 
Now there are some extremely important questions to be asked in this 
field. One would like to know—indeed, one must know—what is the 
effect of television upon American political attitudes, upon their family 
life, upon fashion, etc., as compared with other media of mass com- 
munication? One would like to know how far the people of Chicago, 
say, are influenced in their political attitudes by a paper of such marked 
opinion as the Chicago Tribune, and to what extent the Chicago Tribune 
is a reflection of their already formed attitudes. But instead of answering 
questions of this significance, the chapter turns out to be a study of the 
attitudes of a middle class group and a lower class group to an American 
‘soap opera’. This is of interest, but it can hardly be said to be signi- 
ficant; and when one learns of the enormous apparatus of research that 
went to the conclusion of this particular investigation—when one 
learns that the investigators studied the scripts, listened to the pro- 
grammes, interviewed audiences during the radio programme and went 
to the extreme labour of constructing an index of status characteristics 
for each member of the audience, one feels that the Professor has used a 
sledge hammer to crack a nut. A similar criticism can be made on the 
chapter concerned with ‘Voluntary Organisations’. We learn some 
important facts, e.g. contrary to general belief, the ‘upper class’ in 
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America joins more organisations than the ‘middle class’ which is sup- 
posed to e the great ‘joining fraternity’ of the United States of America. 
Furthermore, the associations joined by the middle classes are largely 
of the patriotic, concrete, clubbable type, as compared with those joined 
by the upper classes. This is of great significance in understanding the 
differences in class mentality. But the major part of Professor Warner’s 
chapter is based on an elaborate investigation of the activities and 
symbolic behaviour of a host of associations in a particular community. 
There were 357 associations whose membership had to be studied; 
their daily activities were studied for a period of two years; 5,800 events 
were recorded and these later had to be classified: yet the net result is to 
tell us what proportion of the time is spent on speeches, what propor- 
tion on communal eating, what proportion on organisational and pro- 
cedural matters and so forth. Surely if one is going to investigate the 
structure and functions of voluntary organisations there is a good deal 
more to be said about them than this and of considerably greater social 
significance? 

One might also comment that the book does not seem to distinguish 
the wood from the trees. We learn of American class attitudes; about 
their eating habits, drinking habits, breeding habits and rearing habits, 
but it is significant that the ‘European’ view of class, i.e. as in some way 
correlated with occupational and economic status, does not appear at 
all sharply. It may very well be that there is no such thing as a class 
struggle or class resentment or class pressures or class interests in the 
United States of America, at least in the way we understand them in 
Europe. Personally, I doubt this, but it may be true. But if it is true, 
surely it needs proving and it needs proving in a book which is so par- 
- ticularly concerned with the attitudes of social classes. One never gets 
the impression that the classes are anything else but parallel sub- 
cultures each with its own standards and ways of living; one never feels 
that they are in conflict or rivalry or emulation; and as a result, the 
urgency of social pressure is hidden behind folds of information about 
things which surely one would suppose are derivative from occupational 
and economic status. 

Finally, although Professor Warner often asks interesting questions, 
he does not, to my mind, always answer them. I will take as an example 
of this a chapter with a most interesting title and with a challenging 
problem, namely, Chapter VII, ‘Social Persistence and Personality 
Development’. He says: ‘Contemporary social and ethnological theory 
and method have been occupied largely with problems of social 
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change . . . I want to ask different questions in this chapter . . . J shall 
not be interested in social change but in why societies and institutions 
persist through changing generations’. Now this is an important and 
challenging question because the effect of persistence is considerably 
more significant than the effect of change. Very little attention indeed 
has been paid to it, though Professor Dewey certainly has seen the im- 
portance of this subject and has thrown out possible solutions. Now, in 
this chapter which starts so well, we get an attempted solution. But is it 
a solution? Professor Warner’s answer seems to be nothing more than a 
restatement in up-to-date terminology of what Durkheim was saying in 
the 1890’s. If I understand him aright, he is simply saying that children 
are brought up into an environment of institutions, are punished if they 
deviate from these and are rewarded if they conform. Consequently there 
is a transmission from generation to generation of the pre-existing cul- 
ture. To quote him: ‘In each succeeding generation the dead generations 
persist and the members maintain themselves in the private worlds and 
social relations of those who live’. Now this is no answer at all. The 
question still remains, ‘What conditions make for more conformity and 
what conditions make for less’? It is observable that simpler and more 
coherent societies such as those of the South Seas have much higher con- 
formity rating than let us say, the United States of America. Why is this 
so? The answer must surely be found in the fact that America is so vast, 
so complex, with so many sub-cultures, sub-sub-cultures and sub-sub- 
sub-cultures, etc., that there are no standardised institutions which are 
mandatory over the whole area. Consequently the individual as he grows 
up is faced not with a standard and mandatory set of institutions—a 
monolithic culture—conformity with which is rewarded by the adult 
generation, but with a multitude ofalternatives; and it may be by picking 
and choosing these that he wiil in fact deviate from some and conform to 
others. In short, the problem of persistence in society is correlated with 
the number of and variety of sub-cultures and sub-institutions and these 
themselves, must be explained by some other factors at work. Why as 
America such a variety of alternative institutions, and why have tiie 
Trobiand Islanders not? But this tempting approach is denied us by 
Professor Warner’s Chapter VII because from then on he describes 
something that is interesting in itself, but is certainiy not a solution t 
his problem, nainely, “How the persisting processes of social class and 
social mobility operate in the development of the human organisms in 
the United States’. 

Perhaps all this is mach tco severe for a book which is essentially a 
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« uection of essays on certain aspects of American social life not all 
of them of equal importance. It may be that I have been misled by 
the title of the book— The Structure of American Life,—into thinking that 
it attempted to discern some coherent pattern in the teeming worlds 
and sub-worlds of that great and fluid civilisation. Undoubtedly, as a 
set of exercises in the uses and limitations of newly invented techniques 
this book is interesting and useful. As an attempted answer to some of 
the questions raised, I am afraid it leaves, at least in my mind, a sense 
of the inadequacy of our present tools and a sense of frustration at the 
sometimes rather unimportant uses to which they have been put. 


Universiry COLLEGE OF S. E. Finer 
NorTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Detention in Remand Homes. L. Radzinowicz (Ed.). London: 
MacMillan, 1.952. 12s. 6d. 


The Young Delinquent in his Social Setting by T. Ferguson. 
Oxford University Press, 1952. 10s. 6d. 


The report of Dr. Radzinowicz and his colleagues has a much greater 
topicality and relevance for social policy than its rather phlegmatic 
title suggests. The idea of short periods of detention is gaining in popu- 
larity. Between 1940 and 1949 an increasing number of young people 
were committed to these sojourns of a month in remand homes, so that 
the Cambridge Department of Criminal Science has been able, by an 
exhaustive study of the records, to make an estimate of their deterrent 
value. They found that over half the offenders thus treated were found 
guilty of an indictable offence within a year of their release from deten- 
tion, a good proportion of these being within three months. The 
Department’s conclusion, stated with exemplary caution and much 
statistical evidence, was that ‘the failure is due not to remand homes 
but to the fact that, as at present used, they do not appear to be suitable 
places of detention for this group of offenders’. It is typical of their 
approach that they venture no opinion'as to whether the kind of short- 
term detention or the unfeasibility of attempting a lasting re-training 
in this way was responsible for this failure. 

This is not however an entirely statistical study. Essentially the 
nethod was to gain insight into social motives—the principles, if any, 
which determine whether a boy should be committed to detention, and 
what considerations were in the minds of magistrates. The findings of 
this aspect of the enquiry were as expected: there is no consensus of 
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opinion as to purpose or as to the type of boy for whom detention is 
suitable. Although the authors are careful not to be so rashly forthright, 
they do imply that the remand-home type of detention was either a 
second best to a more punitive form of custody for the tough delinquent, 
or an admission of just not knowing what was the best form of treat- 
ment. The majority of detainees, except in London, had one or more 
previous convictions; there was a certain tendency for them to have 
been early failures on probation. They showed the usual background of 
broken homes, discordant families and inadequate discipline, large- 
ness of family, overcrowding, low mental ability (unfortunately taken 
at its face value), unsatisfactory school attendance or employment, 
truancy, etc. But there are two surprises: only about 10% had reports of 
‘bad conduct’ at school, and more than the expected percentage were 
members of youth organisations. This suggests that the feeling in the 
minds of the magistrates who sent many of these boys to remand homes 
rather than to approved schools was that they were fundamentally 
‘good’ boys who needed a warning. 

The authors are to be commended for their circumspection in draw- 
ing conclusions. Their interpretations of their statistics really amount 
to translations into words of what the figures indicate. This may seem 
a modest outcome to so much detailed collating from the records, but 
it is at least methodologically sound. It is to be hoped that the Depart- 
ment will in due course make a similar study of the success of the current 
experiment in Detention Centres. 

It is seldom realised what a subtle discipline of thought even an 
apparently straightforward social investigation demands, nor what 
traps await those whose philosophy of knowledge is undeveloped. To 
what extent, for instance, is it justifiable to draw conclusions as to 
causation from a statistical study? Professor Ferguson’s report The 
Young Delinquent in his Social Setting is stranded high upon this dilemma. 
Except for one brief section and the isolated occurrence of the word 
in another place he studiously avoids speaking of causation as such. 
(It is after all a commonplace that a statistical association does noi 
imply causation, there being at least five other categories of explan- 
ation—that the event A is not the cause but the effect of event B; that 
A and B reciprocate; that they have a common cause; that A influences 
B indirectly through a third, unhypothesised factor; and the improbable 
probability—or any combination or complication of these relations). 
Professor Ferguson attempts to steer round these rocks by dint of 
etiological euphemisms. In his preface his object is stated as being, ‘to 
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de.ermine the relative weight of the contribution mace to delinquency 
by, etc.’ On p. 41 he writes that, ‘the influence for good or ill of an 
environmental factor is emphasised by its association with repeated con- 
victions’. Events found to be associated statistically with the events 
under enquiry are thus presumed to be causes or ‘influences’. And this 
inference is indeed very strongly made throughout the book, most 
positively for example on p. 42, in a statement which smacks of the 
mystical fatalism of Greek tragedy: ‘it is possible to recugnise a group of 
circumstances which, when they occur together—as often happens— 
must make it difficult for some lads to keep clear of crime’. In the 
following paragraph a list of these ‘circumstances’ is given which can be 
grouped under 17 headings. From inductive studies of similar data the 
writer of this review would have assigned six of these to the category of 
co-result from a common cause (poor scholastic attainment, unreliabil- 
ity at school, truancy, bad employment record, stop-gap employment, 
poor physique). Eight others would be regarded as co-results with 
probable reciprocation of influence (e.g. poor, overcrowded home; 
irregularly employed father). The three other factors are too wide- 
spread and ‘normal’ to have practical valuz (e.g. father in unskilled 
work). None of the 17 ‘factors’ would be considered prime movers; they 
are concomitant effects rather than causes or influences, and so are 
hardly utilisable in treatment or prevention. We are further told that 
‘the combination of low scholastic ability and any other adverse factor 
is very likely to produce a high incidence of juvenile crime’; and finally, 
that ‘many adverse social and environmental factors may operate towards 
delinquency’. These implicit assumptions of causation reach their 
reductio ad absurdum with an attempt to evaluate statistically the effect of 
the presence in the home of another delinquent member of the family 
(p. 58). The possibility that the influence may have been the other way 
round is not envisaged, nor that, say, two delinquent brothers may both 
have been subject to the influence of the same parents. Despite his 
prefatory claim (p. iv) to ‘assess the relation’ between two or more cases 
of delinquency in one home, this is what Professor Ferguson signally 
omits to do. 

The clue to this confusion is found when, in summing up a series of 
tabular comparisons, he lists a number of factors which ‘have all been 
shown to influence the incidence of delinquency . . .” The underlying 
mental construct, that of figures influencing figures, becomes trans- 
Jated into influence upon people. To find out how things happen and 
which way influences go demands close inductive study. The resulting 
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hypothesis should mirror the processes of real life. From an examina- 
tion of statistical series (which are merely quantitative evaluations of 
isolated bits of the relational complex) it is ipso facto impossible to induce 
a concept in this sense and therefore impossible to arrive at a realistic 
hypothesis. Any attempt to do so amounts to picking out from one’s 
stock of possibly not-much-thought-upon ideas those which happen to 
be the best fits to the statistical results. There is a notable instance of 
this in Professor Ferguson’s suggestion that the reason for the high in- 
cidence of school-age delinquency among young men serving in the 
Forces or the Merchant Navy was possibly ‘the spirit of adventure’— 
this despite the notably poor ratings which the delinquents obtained 
from their headmasters for ‘initiative’. He ignores the strong hypothesis 
which has emerged from case-studies that an eagerness to join the Ser- 
vices in delinquents is often an aspect of their desire to get away from 
distressing surroundings. A statistical enquiry must limit itself to the 
corroboration of hypotheses rather than their formation. Dr. Radzino- 
wicz’s study centres around the socially-provided hypothesis that 
detention in remand homes is a good way of dealing with young 
delinquents. Equated against the value-judgment that less than 50% 
success is not ‘good’, it is duly disproved. Professor Ferguson on the 
other hand attempts to arrive at a number of hypotheses by a process of 
statistical reasoning which consists in comparisons of series; as these 
pairings become more elaborate he finds them harder rather than 
easier to interpret. 

Space does not permit more than brief mention of the other methodo- 
logical reflexions which his report provokes. His treatment is in effect 
tabular rather than statistical. He makes no attempt to evaluate the 
probability of any trends being due to chance, and inspection suggests 
that few of those from which he draws conclusions are significant. Not 
only does he fail to use the x? test, but seems unaware of its existence 
(‘It is not easy to allow for this unevenness in distribution’, p. 43). His 
discovery of an optimum height for school-age delinquency is based 
upon eight boys and not corroborated by post-school figures. Actual 
numbers tend to be disguised as percentages. The 1.9% on p. 22 is in 
fact one boy, and he is made the basis for a generalisation. 

A ‘bad’ housing district is found to be ‘of much greater importance in 
relation to juvenile delinquency’ than a broken home; but some council 
(slum-clearance) estates are included in the ‘bad’ districts because they 
produce more delinquents (p. 43). This seems circular: surely a ‘bad’ 
district must be defined by independent criteria of badness. In what 
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claims to be a study of the delinquent in his social setting one would have 
thought that detailed attention would have been given to the quality 
of the information to be tabulated. Yet the all-important family back- 
grounds were assessed by one ‘experienced social worker’ as good, fair 
or bad, without sfatement of the criteria. It is doubtful, in view of the 
known relationship between ‘bad homes’ and delinquency, whether 
scooping up data in this rough-and-ready way can tell us anything 
new. 

A few interesting trends do, however, emerge from Professor Fergu- 
son’s study—notably the finding that the incidence of delinquency 
tends to increase up to an I.Q. of 80, which casts doubts upon some 
current assumptions. Nevertheless it is hard to escape the feeling that 
much more would have been gained by the careful formulation of 
hypotheses upon a small number of unsolved problems and their sub- 
sequent testing by reliable statistical techniques. In a topic, moreover, 
where conclusions are apt to be snapped up somewhat uncritically by 
the press, the research worker should impose upon himself the strictest 
methodological discipline. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL D. H. Storr 


The Negro Freedman by Henderson H. Donald. pp. 270. 
New York: Schuman, 1952. $4. 


Regarding this book as a study of social history, Dr. Donald deserves 
praise for having collected together within the covers of one volume a 
mass of factual data concerning the life of the American Negro in the 
early years after emancipation. While little of the material is entirely 
new, it is presented in a compact and eminently readable form and 
should provide an invaluable source book for the student of this period. 
He deals with a variety of topics including the economic crisis created 
for and by the Negroes, thrown into a free market and a competitive 
situation after their protected status as slaves; with the incidence of 
poverty and sickness; with the effects on marriage and family life, and 
with the emergence of social classes among the Negro Freedmen. The 
author also discusses the Negro’s superstitions and religious beliefs, 
together with his response to education, to possessing the vote, and, in 
general, to his newly acquired status as a citizen, 

Certain minor criticisms may be made of Dr. Donald’s handling of 
the data at his disposal. Historical studies of this kind are inevitably 
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dependent upon secondary sources and documentary data from con: 
temporary journals and newspapers. The difficulty about the latter is 
that there is always a tendency to over-emphasise unfavourable aspects 
of the life of a minority group since their ordinary every day activities 
have little publicity or readership value. This may account for the fact 
that the author’s description of the Negro Freedman’s way of life 
occasionally appears unduly harsh and critical. The generalisations are 
sometimes made from the observations and opinions of contemporary - 
writers, forgetting perhaps that the man on the spot is often the least 
able to see the situation objectively. Particularly in his discussion of 
marital adjustment, the author tends to present the facts in such a way 
that value judgements derived from present day moral codes are 
implied. This detracts from the objectivity of the data presented, 
but not sufficiently to destroy the undoubted value of the work as an 
historical study. 

Considering the book as a contribution to sociology rather than as a 
purely historical enquiry The Negro Freedman is disappointing. The 
author appears to have no underlying hypotheses or theoretical founda- 
tion upon which to base an assessment of the significance of the facts he 
presents. The principal conclusion reached by Dr. Donald appears to 
be that the institution of slavery was no preparation for the problems 
facing the Negroes after emancipation and that in order to adjust to the 
situation they had to set about learning the mores of a free American 
society. This is hardly a profound contribution to sociology. Without a 
theoretical framework within which to interpret his findings some of the 
facts elicited by the author appear to be flatly contradicto: vy. We are 
told that the immediate reaction of the Negro Freedman was to leave 
his old master and to engage upon aimless migration; yet some of the 
ex-slaves chose to stay where they were and continue working for their 
previous owners towards whom they displayed considerable affection 
and loyalty. Some took the opportunity provided by their release from 
bondage to desert their wives and families and enter upon a series ot 
promiscuous relationships, while others sought to legalise their marri- 
ages in the eyes of State and Church and vet about re-establishing con- 
tact with other members of their family wiio had been sold to other 
owners. Some of the freedmen became presperous and law-abiding 
citizens, while others degenerate «J into a life of law! s.ness and poverty. 
The sociologist cannot help asking why there sheuld have been such 
differerices in attitude and behaviour? What were the predisposing 
factors which led some Negroes to make a better adjustment than 
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others? Was it a question of personality, of their treatment as slaves, of 
the economic conditions prevailing in the locality, or of the attitude of 
the whites with whom they came in contact after emancipation? These 
and many other questions are prompted by Dr. Donald’s book, but the 
author gives us no.clues to the answers. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Donald, or some other writer, will use these 
valuable data to test some of the hypotheses concerning racial relations 
that are presented, for example, by Dr. John Dollard in his Caste and 
Class in a Southern Town and by other authors. The use of historical 
data for this purpose is a difficult but not impossible task. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH AntTHony H. RicHMOND 


Social Thought from Lore to Science by Harry Elmer Barnes 
and Howard Becker. 2 vols. pp. cxxxv + 1178. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Harren Press. $15. 


This is a second edition of the original publication of 1938 with addi- 
tional material. Volume I has been out of print for eight years, and 
Volume II for twelve. Volume I has in addition to the original material 
a new commentary dealing with certain value-system terms, which 
attempts to show the ambiguity in the present day of certain of the 
terms which in the thirties did not seem so inexact. Professor Becker has 
here reconsidered such terms as ‘the ideal type’ which he now suggests 
sheuld be replaced by ‘constructed type’. Likewise, wherever there 
seems to be some confusion or ambiguity in the use of the terms ‘sacred’ 
and ‘secular’, these have been redefined. In fact, one of the interesting 
features of the additional chapter, is an indication of the influence of the 
philosophic schools of logical analysis as they seem to have entered into 
the impersonalities of more contemporary sociology. There is also added 
to Volume I and to Volume II a bibliography, which brings the refer- 
ences up to 1951. In Volume II, there is an appendix on sociological 
trends in the years between the first and second edition, that is to say, 
the late thirties and the forties. 

The pattern of the work is no doubt familiar to those who have read 
in the field of sociology. In Volume I the sub-title is “The History and 
Interpretation uf Man’s Ideas about Life with his Fellows’. This aim is 
realised historically, commencing with consideration of the sociological 
thought of prelterate people and ranging through the ancient historyof 
Far and Near East, the Greco-Roman world, the Christian era and the 
expansion of the west. This history of ideas then takes a more familiar 
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form, considering the humanist and the Protestant revolt and 
the emergence of the scientific world view, together with national 
and democratic ideals, moving through theories of government to- 
wards an awareness of the need for some method of approach to 
social living, which in the last century and in this has become the field 
of sociology. 

One of the remarkable achievements of this volume when it first 
appeared in 1998 is still apparent in that it presents together matter 
from the fields of anthropology, political science, economics, history, 
psychology and philosophy. The sweep of its planning and execution is 
remarkable. Inevitably, there must be feelings of dissatisfaction at the 
treatment of certain sections, which may be the special field of in- 
dividual readers: for example, many will find the summary of the 
theories of Plato and Aristotle in sociological theory, particularly of 
Plato, disturbingly brief. Or again, the treatment of so important a 
thinker as Rousseau would seem cursery. But these instances are in- 
evitable and the essence of the achievement of this book is the range of 
history which is its province. 

The 1938 version ends with a criticism of the theory of social evolu- 
tionism and looxs forward to an era in which an historical sociology 
becomes possible, of which, indeed, this volume is an example. Volume 
II admits that we are now in the period when historical sociology is an 
accepted necessity, but here the intention is to show the sociological 
trends in various areas and countries of the world. Inevitably, since the 
main text of this volume is still the 1938 text, the later sections of each 
chapter read as rather out of date now, and even when the appendix 
of sociological trends 1937-1950 is added, since any sociologically 
minded person is committed to reading the contemporary literature, 
there is a sense in which this volume is not likely to be of much help 
in matters which have arisen particularly during the last thirty 
years. However, here again as with the first volume, the opportunity 
of reading what has been happening in sociological studies in 
the other countries of Europe, individually considered, in Russia, 
in Latin America, in India, China and Japan, offers valuable view- 
points. 

Not the least value of these volumes is the careful bibliography and 
the massively referenced notes. Even if one finds the scriptural facetious- 
ness of Professor Becker’s style from time to time rather daunting, it is 
necessary to agree with Professor Curti, who in his introduction to this 
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new edition says that at its time of appearance, this was the best single 
treatise in any language on the history of sociological thought. 


Untversiry COLLEGE OF W. A. C. STEWART 
NortTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


SHORT NOTICES 


Adolescence To Maturity by Victor Chamberlain, M.A., Lon- 
don: The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Chamberlain courageously undertakes to provide for young peo- 
ple a definition of maturity and a guide to its attainment. His advice on 
the choice of a satisfying job, on sexual adjustment (to which he devotes 
some detail) and on the development of a ‘working philosophy’ will 
possibly be found easier to admire than to adopt, but the brief account 
of the characteristics of the mature person and the description of some 
typical reactions of the less mature may prove the most valuable chap- 
ters both to adolescents and to teachers and social workers for whom the 
book is also intended. An epigrammatic itch occasionally leads Mr. 
Chamberlain into empty slogans, but for the greater part the style 
avoids exhortation and sentiment, and carries added conviction by its 
succinctness. 


Human Problems in Technological Change. Edward H. Spicer 
(Ed.). New York: Russell Sage Foundation. $4. 


In attempts to improve the way of life of backward peoples, good 
intentions can pave the way to disaster unless backed by the necessary 
insight and skill. The Department of Sociology and Anthropology at 
Cornell University have devised a programme of teaching the tech- 
niques of cultural innovation; this collection of case-studies has been 
produced to illustrate the difficulties encountered and to suggest fruitful 
lines of approach. 

The fifteen cases described and analysed are concerned for the most 
part with the improvement of techniques of production among isolated 
communities on the American continent, but include examples from 
India and Australia. They range in complexity from the results of the 
haphazard importation of steel axes into a totemi¢ community to the 
progress of democratic processes introduced into a South Seas autocracy. 

The consistent clarity of presentation and the remarkable uniformity 
of style say much for the efficiency of Professor Spicer’s editing. In 
accordance with the modest aim of the book the detailed formulation 
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of principles is carefully avoided. In the editor’s concluding chapter, 
which briefly outlines the concepts of culture and cultural change, we 
are promised a second volume to provide the theoretical framework. 
Together with the illustrative material of the present casebook, this 
should make a valuable and attractive introduction to the field of social 
anthropology. 


Sociology by A. W. Green. pp. 579. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1952. $5. 

Social Dynamics by J. B. Gittler. pp. 346. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. $4. 

Methods in Soctological Research by W. J. Goode and P. K. 
Hatt. pp. 386. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. 


Professor Green’s book is another of the many works on general 
sociology which are designed for use in elementary sociology courses. It 
follows a familiar pattern in planning, beginning with an examination 
of the interplay of mam as an organism and the world which is his 
environment and consideration of the process of socialisation. Then 
follows the closer treatment of demographic and political social and 
economic trends, with illustrative material from the American back- 
ground. Finally, after considering social institutions, such as the family, 
courtship and marriage in America, religion and education, Professor 
Green turns to the theme of social change. 

Whilst this volume is so familiar in pattern, it has a clarity not only 
of ideas, but of style of writing and it does not shirk the underlying 
philosophic issues, which so many such works evade or do not even 
seem to notice. 

The two volumes by Gittler and by Goode and Hatt are in the 
McGraw-Hill series in sociology and anthropology. Gittler is concerned 
as the title suggests, with the organisation and disorganisation of socio- 
logical groups; as he says it is the meanings which humans attribute to 
their actions which constitute the real essence of their social natures. 
The book moves in the borderland of sociology and social psychology, 
using case histories to illustrate the points that it makes. He follows the 
not unfamiliar pattern of presenting anthropological material in the 
Margaret Mead tradition, and puts American patterns alongside this, 
warning us of the differences in the types of community. Having at- 
tained by this means a diffusion of impression, his final section is on 
some problems of personal and social disorganisation. In other words, 
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the impression of the book is that it is intended to disrupt any sense of 
cosmic cosiness by the conjunction of material which is for the most 
part, by now fairly familiar, but some of which constitutes original and 
stimulating case histories. There is little evidence of an attempt to bring 
together the principles of introductory sociology which the sub-title 
of the book claims is attempted. 

The volume by Goode and Hatt attempts “To steer a course between 
a simple anecdotal account by research students . . . and a set of broad 
generalisations about research methodology. Its aim is to make both 
the elements of basic logic and the research procedures of modern 
sociology understandable’. They have called upon specific research ex- 
perience, taken from recent unpublished work. Since the book is based 
largely on field work, there is therefore, a good deal in it that is new, 
and concerned as it is with the rigorous examination of research 
methods both of general and mathematical logic, this volume has an 
important contribution to make to the series. It has useful comments to 
make on such themes as constructing a questionna.re, the interview, 
sampling, qualitative and case analysis and in addition, considers in a 
sensible way the basic value judgments and complexities in what is 
loosely called scientific method. This would seem to be a reliable book 
for the undergraduate training in sociclogy. In addition, it has intima- 
tions of ideas which are of interest to advanced students. 


Readings in Sociology by Alfred M. Lee (Ed.). pp. 439. New 
York: Barnes and Noble Inc. 

Principles of Sociology by Ronald Freedman, Amos H. 
Hawley, Werner S. Landecker, Horace M. Miner, with 
a chapter by Guy E. Swanson. pp. 682. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co. $5.25. 


These two books are selections from the writings of various authors 
in the field of sociology, and are designed to introduce undergraduates 
to the study and scope of sociological theory and practice. 

Dr. Lee’s book is the. simpler of the two. Having considered the 
scientific study of human relations, he proceeds to the familiar themes 
of socialisation, inter-group relations, social classes, collective behaviour 
and the field of human ecology and race. He considers also institutions 
and the place of sociology in social policy. In other words, it is a familiar 
approach and it can certainly be said that the selections are shrewdly 
chosen an<i would form a useful introduction, particularly for American 
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students, but would also have a certain value for first and second year 
English students. 

The other volume ranges more widely. It deals with the same topics 
as those in Dr. Lee’s book, but considers the theme of culture much 
more fully. There is a pleasant unorthodoxy in some of the material. 
For example, in the relationship of the individual to his group, Spitz’s 
work on what is to English ears inelegantly called ‘hospitalism’, is in- 
cluded. It is interesting to find, as well as Margaret Mead’s exhausted 
Arapesh, the Irish countryman at work; as well as the Hawthorne Bank 
Wiring Observation Room, material by Max Weber on the Chinese 
literati. In other words, while similar themes are followed, such as class 
stratification, the rise of the urban community, social change in urban 
society, the material has a valuable blend of the authoritatively 
established and the interestingly new. This book can be commended 
both as a skilful conjunction of theme through the selection of material, 
and at the same time, in the valuable contributions of some of its in- 
dividual chapters and articles. 

For those who are interested, a set of objective examination questions 
is included. Since this method of assessment is so different from the 
culture pattern in English universities, perhaps some aspiring sociologist 
might contribute a comparative study on this subject, which could be 
added as an appendix to this stimulating volume. 


Bellingham and Wark: A Comparative Survey. 

Migration and Employment Among School Children and Young 
Adults, 1931-1950. 

Population Structure and Employment Conditions. 
by J: W. House. North Tyne Survey Committee. 15. 6d. 
each. 


These three monographs, by Mr. House of the Department of Geo- 
graphy, University of Durham, King’s College, Newcastle, have been 
prepared for the North Tyne Survey Committee as a contribution 
towards estimating the probable social impact of recent Forestry Com- 
mission development in the North Tyne valley and Redesdale. 

The survey of the villages of Bellingham and Wark provides the most 
detailed material, and some of this is incorporated in the wider field 
treated in the other two studies. In all three, special emphasis is 
appropriately laid on the problem of rural population changes, espe- 
cially in relation to forestry, and in this context it is interesting to 
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observe how in some respects the social structure has been influence 
by economic changes, while in others the inherited pattern has proved 
resistant to the pressure of altered circumstances. The survey of 
migration and employment incidentally presents social data, drawn 
from school surveys, which would be of considerable interest to educa- 
tionalists as well as to geographers, economists and sociologists, pro- 
vided that the findings on attitudes are treated with caution. 

All three publications are firmly based on geographical experience 
and are notably informative, especially because they are derived from 
thorough and original field-work. Here, the perspective might have been 
made clearer for the layman if more national figures had been included 
for purposes of comparison. Where it is necessary to go beyond informa- 
tion and to interpret, Mr. House offers a cool, humane and modest 
appraisal of probable trends which suggests a reasonably encouraging 
outlook for the North Tyne region—provided that attention is paid to 
the advice which he offers. 


Birmingham—Fifty Years On by Paul S. Cadbury. Birming- 
ham: Bournville Village Trust. 1os. 6d. 

Mr. Cadbury’s prophetic sketch is dedicated to ‘My Grandchildren, 
who will see the City of the Future’. This epitomises the work. It is 
essentially a youngsters’ book, short, very well illustrated, confident (as 
its dedication suggests) and eminently sincere. 

In contrast to the unlovely past and congested present of the Midland 
capital, there emerges a picture of Birmingham early in the twenty-first 
century, based on the three main existing planning surveys of the West 
Midlands. The people of that city of 2002 (towards which the author 
looks with staunch Radical determination) will set out from stately 
blocks of flats in Ladywood or Duddeston, or from neighbourhood 
centres near the Ring Road, to travel to garden factories in a series of 
Bournvilles or to glide in pear-shaped buses between the skyscrapers of 
Colmore Row on their way to the ali-electric underground rail terminals 
of Snow Hill or New Street. Apparently there is one respect in which 
they will remain tcuchingly bound by the conventions of their early 
neo-Elizabethan forbears: their clothing. 
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